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Has Been Doing Business Since the Year 1794, ) Jou 
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Michiga 

Has a CAPITAL of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. Doth: 
Has a NET SURPLUS of OVER THREE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND fihity just 
stematic 


DOLLARS. unicipal / 


Finance 
Has TOTAL ASSETS of OVER ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. ing By 
Has the LARGEST PREMIUM INCOME of any FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the Country. 


Has PAID OVER SIXTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN LOSSES. 


Ohe “OLD HARTFORD” Ent 


tint of 


Has Strong Indemnity, Pn 


Pays Losses Promptly and Guarantees Satisfaction. 


GEO. L. CHASE, President, 


( THOS. TURNBULL, Ass'’t Secretary 


Pp. C. ROYCE, Secretary | CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass't Secretary 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill. Pacific Department, San Francisco. 


COFRAN & BISSELL, General Agents. H. K. BELDEN, Manager. 
WHITNEY PALACHE, Ass’t Manager. 


Metropolitan Department, | THOS. J. LASHER, Manager. 
80 and 82 William Street, NEW YORK CITY. ( CHAS. A. VILADE, Ass’t Manager 
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' Old Time Gardena 


Book o’ the Sweet of the: Year 


fewly set forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE 
author of “‘ Home Life in Colonial Days,’ 
*Stage-Coach and Tavern Days,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs col- 
lected by the author. 

Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 ze/, postage 19 cents. 
limited Edition de Luxe, of 350 numbered 
pies on large paper with many photogravure 
ates, and handsomely bound, 

8vo, $20.00 ez. 


Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance 


By L.J. FREEMAN, M.A. Illustrated with 45 
full-page plates from the best photographs of 
représentative specimens of the period. 


Cloth, 8vo. 


A work which will satisfy the intelligent reader in- 
terested in art ; a permanent and valuable addition to 
any general library. A discussion of the tendencies of 
art and especially of sculpture as well as of the work 
of individuals, tending to stimulate the sense imagina- 
tion rather than the literary. 





unicipal Administration 


y JOHN A. FAIRLIE, Ph.D., Asst. Pro- 
fessor of Administrative Law, University of 
Michigan, 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $3.00 et, postage 19 cents. 


May justly be called the first comprehensive and 
tematic treatise on the subject. Municipal History, 
wicipal Activity in its various departments, Munici- 
Finance, and Municipal Organization, sketches of 
i ~ aguas and plans, are the four chief divisions 
the book. 





Foundations of American 
Foreign Policy 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of 
History, Harvard University, Author of 
*“American History Told by Contempora- 
ries,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 ze? postage 11 cents. 
This book is substantially a collection of the writer’s 
studies on the actual practice of the United States dur- 
ing a century and a quarter, as to annexation of terri- 


tory, government of territory, and relations as a world 
power. ; 








Holiday Editions of Mr. Winston Churchill's 


Richard Carvel ... The Crisis 


380th Thousand 330th Thousand 


The set in a special box, bound in half calf, contains in the later volume a photogravure from 
portrait of the author never before published ; and in addition, in “ Richard Carvel” is a portrait 
tint of Paul Jones ; in “ The Crisis” a portrait in tint of Abraham Lincoln; none of these features 
ng inthe regular edition. Price of the set, $3.00 ~ev. 

“The best historical romances any American has yet produced.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 








GHE LATESG NEW NOVELS 
God Wills It The Real World 


A Tale of the First Crusade By RoBERT HERRICK, author of “ The Gospel 
y WILLIAM STEARNS Davis, Author of “A of Freedom,” “ The Web of Life,” etc. 
Friend of Czesar.” Illustrated by Louis ree Cloth, $1.50. 
Betts. Cloth, $1. 50. The underlying idea is eternally old; that the world 


ie does not exist until created afresh for each person ; and 
llof striking contrasts, a strong and brilliant story what a world Jack Pemberton created from somewhat 
Western feudalism, chivalry, and devotion, of unpromising beginnings is the pith of the story. The 
‘ntal gold and glitter, and of a fanaticism both heroine of the story is the daughter of an Ohio 
nstian and Moslem. manufacturer. 





Books published at NET prices ure sold hy booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 








These titles are from the new Christmas list. It will be sent without charge on application. 


HE MACMILLAN. COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., NEW. YORK 
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BLUEGRASS AND ue 
RHODODENDRON 


Outdoor Life in Kentucky 
CONTENTS By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


The Southern Mountaineer. Author of “‘Crittenden,’”’ ‘‘The Kentuckians,’ ete, 
The Kentucky Mountaineer. With 20 full-page illustrations by F. C. Yohn, 
Down the Kentucky on a Raft. Louis Loeb, Max E. Klepper, C. M. Ashe, 
au! Br’er Rabbit in the Bluegrass. Jules Guerin, and W. A. Rogers. . 
Fou bentine Saneky, TH IS book of most captivating title includes many 
Civilizing the Cumberland. lively sporting scenes, glimpses of fox, coon, and” 
Man-hunting in the Pound. rabbit hunting and black bass a 
The Red Fox of the Mountains. “A fine, open-air galloping sort of book by a Ker | 
The Hanging of Talton Hall. tuckian and an artist.”—New York Sun. 

$1.75 net (postage 14 cents) 

















By THOMAS NELSON PAGE ; 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 


Illustrated in Colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 


4 4% HIS is not only one of the most characteristic and charming of Mr. Page’s studies of Virginia) 
character, but it is a story which readily lends itself to illustration, and especially to the kind 
of decorative illustration which Mr. Christy has given it.’— Zhe Outlook. $1.50 | 


Santa Claus’s Partner 20d 22 eee 


f R. PAGE has told a lovely little story, and has found in W. Glackens a graceful, artistic, in. 
terpreter of his Christmas facts and fancies."—New York Mail and Express. $1.50 








More Animals 
By OLIVER HERFORD 
‘Author and illustrator of “Overheard ina 
Garden,’’ “‘ The Bashful Earthquake,’’ ete. 
Twenty-five drawings and verses 


- H« is worthy,” says the New York 7ribune, “and 

this is saying much, of the traditions of Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll. His nonsense is in sympathy 
with their nonsense.” $1.00 met (postage 8 cents) 

















The Desert The Outlook says: ‘ One of the most 


exquisite bits of recent writing. We learn 
Further Studies in Natural Appearances in this book, as in few others, how to 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE appreciate the spiritual part of the desert 


—its embodiment of pe ic its desola- 
Author of ‘Art for Art’s Sake,’’ ete. tion, and its sublime silence.” 


$1.25 ze¢ (postage ro cents) 














By GEORGE HORTON 
Modern A thens Author of “Like Another Helen,’’ etc. Elabo- 


rately illustrated by Corwin Knapp Linson 


A BRILLIANT picture of the capital of modern Greece by one who drew his inspiration from 
many years’ residence while in the diplomatic service. $1.25 net (postage g cents) 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEw York 
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A juvenile book that appeals to adults as well as to 
the young. 
THE SNOW BABY 
By JOSEPHINE D. PEARY 

A true story, yet a marvelous one, of the birth and 
infancy of Marie Ahnighito Peary, who was born near 
the North Pole. 

“The Great Night” into which she came, the 
strange surroundings and the strange people, are all 
described in a way keenly to interest a child. 

With the arrival of the constant sunshine of the 
Arctic summer, come descriptions of the strange ani- 
mals and birds and other most interesting features of 
the first summer spent by an American baby near the 
North Pole. . 

The book is profusely illustrated with most re- 
markable photograp taken by Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Peary, and chosen with reference to their interest to 


Ott eople. 
a $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.35 


4to, cloth 
IN THE FAIRYLAND OF AMERICA 
. By. HERBERT QUICK 

Mr. Quick has accomplished the seemingly impossi- 
ble task of writing an original fairy story ; and, more- 
over, about the only American fairy story ever writ- 
ten. Indian fairies are the subject of this charming 
tale, which cannot fail to appeal to all American 
children. There are also some most intelligent and 
interesting animals who are the playmates and friends 
of the fairies. 

Profusely illustrated by half-tone engravings, after 
designs by E. W. Deming, the great illustrator of 


Indian life. 
$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.40 


4to, cloth 
Nature as seen from a country house. 
NEIGHBOURS OF FIELD, WOOD AND 
STREAM 
By MORTON GRINNELL 

A book of country life that possesses a real interest 
for country-dwellers or visitors. Its characters, how- 
ever, are not men or women. Instead, it deals with 
the lives and habits of the wild creatures of the fields, 
swamps and forests, thus treating of nature as it 
exists all about us. 

The natural history is accurate, and its facts are 
given so entertainingly that the reader follows the 
story, quite unconscious that he is being instructed. 
For the book’s purposes, the birds, beasts and fishes are 
endowed with human intelligence and speech, so that 
their actions and the motives that govern them are 
made vivid to the reader, and the characters become 
actual personalities. 

The illustrations are from life or the author’s speci- 
mens placed with their natural surroundings, and so 
become object lessons to the young naturalists. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated. .$1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.45 


Two delightful books by a popular humorist. 


THE BURGESS NONSENSE BOOK 
By GELETT BURGESS 
A collection of Mr. Burgess’s nonsense verses and 
stories, which have appeared in The Lark and other 
publications, together with his quaint and original Il- 
lustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, illustrated, $2.15 net. Postpaid, $2.35 


THE NONSENSE ALIIANACK FOR 1902 


An almanack and calendar combined. Contains 14 
humorous drawings in black and white, with nonsense 
quatrains, distorted proverbs, etc. A most original 
and striking novelty.. 

Size, 7 x 10 inches, 32 pages, paper covers. .50 cts. 





| verse for each. 
| children. 


A work containing much valuable information ; 
found elsewhere. / 


NAPLES, PAST AND PRESENT 
By ARTHUR H. NORWAY 

Author of “ Highways and Byways in Devon y 
Cornwall,” etc. 

In this work Mr. Norway has taken up the wor 
of thought and knowledge untouched by the pop 
works on this subject, and has taken care not to» 
peat the information given in them. There ig q 
useful appendix, however, with’hints and suggest 
which Will aid the reader of this new material regan 
ing | 3 4 aoe iaterenting ces of the wo 

‘ompeii, Capri, and other neighborin laces 
cluded in this work. _ ™ 

Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with phot 
gravures and half-tone engravings. 

Two volumes, 8vo 4.35 net. Postpaid, 


A new nature book in a hitherto uneoplored fel, 
SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS ANI 


TREES 
By ALICE LOUNSBERY 
Together with shrubs, vines and various forms 
growth found mg the Mountains, the Middle D 
trict, and the Low Country of the South. Illustra 
by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 
Upward of 1,000 plants are included, with ak 
simply constructed, by which they may be located, 
ere are 16 colored plates, which show the bea 
of the remarkable Southern flora, 16 engravings f 
wash drawings, and 144 full-page engravings f 
pen-and-ink drawings, which ald greatly in ¢ 
identification. Many of the plants pictured are 
rare—never having been engraved before. 
Size 5% x 8 inches, cloth. .$3.65 net. Postpaid, § 


An epic on a theme that never loses interest. 


BEOWULF: A POET! 
By SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


Author of “Oliver Cromwell; a History,” 
“John Marmaduke; a Romance.” 
Mr. Church has taken the ancient Anglo-Saxon 


| strel tale, “ Beowulf ”’—that crude first relic of 


old English literature—and drawn from its he 
materials the inspiration for a wholly new and orig 
story of love and adventure. He has done for Beo 
what Tennyson did for King Arthur. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated by A. G. Reinhart—$1.75 
Postpaid, $1.87. 


The fun of the Arctic described for children. 


URCHINS AT THE POLE 
By C. B. GOING and M. O. CORBIN 
A companion to the successful “ Urchins of the 


| At the suggestion of a mermaid the urchins decid 


close up their house and take board at the Pole, 
it is never too warm and there’s plenty of ice. 1 
they have some amusing adventures, portrayed 
humorously with pen and in verse. 

Oblong 4to. cloth $1.00 net. Postpaid, $ 


| A book that will delight young people, because it 


keep them wondering what to expect. 


THE SURPRISE BOOK 
By NELL K. McELHONE 


Illustrated by Mrs. A. R. Wheelan. With 36 
morous half-tone engravings, with an approph 
A book to delight and charm all 


Oblong 4to, cloth $1.20 net. Postpaid, ¥ 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address onlapplication. Mention The Independent 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th Street, New ¥ 
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& SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR EVERY lMEPBER OF THE FAMILY 





The most important book of the year. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S 
LIFE IN LETTERS 


Edited al H. Aueusta Dongs. Large 12mo, two vol- 
umes, 600 pages each, photogravure Sega a fine 
laid paper, gilt top, boxed, $5.00 per set. 

No more informing work than this in man; respects 
has been published in a long time, and as the New York 
Time remarks, ‘‘ the book is sure of a host of readers.” 





The finest gift of the year’s books for lovers of nature 
AMONG FLOWERS AND 
TREES WITH POETS 


Or, The Plant Kingdom in Verse. A Practical Cyclo- 
ere for all Lovers of Flowers. Compiled and arranged 

MINNIE Curtis Wart and Prof. Merton CHANNING 
Lpoxano. Illustrated. Cloth, richly bound, gilt top, 





Thasteabes by Charles Copeland. 


refined Re eee, $1.25 


THE BRIGHTEST BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOY 


By MARGUERITE LINTON GLENTWORTH (‘‘ Gladys Dudley Hamilton”). 


Fine laid paper 


sparkling eee of pranks which are told in a way that places this book at the head of the year’s 





Every patriotic boy should have 
AMERICAN BOYS’ LIFE OF WIL- 
LIAM McKINLEY 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, author of the famous ‘“ Old 
Glory’ Series. Illustrated by A. B. Shute and from 
photographs. $1.25. 





The year’s best seller among boys’ books. 


WITH WASHINGTON IN THE 
WEST 


Or, A Soldier Boy’s Battle in the Wilderness. Being 
the first volume of the ‘‘ Colonial’’ Series. By FpwarpD 
STRATEMEYER. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 





More expensively illustrated than any other boy’s book 
of the season, and of genuine value. 


A BOY OF OLD JAPAN. 


By R. VAN Beraen, A.M., author of ‘‘ Story of Japan,” 
“The Story of China,” ete. Splendidly illustra‘ with 
eight color pictures, exactly reproduced from original 
Japanese work. $1.25. 





The best book we have ever had for boys of ten or 
twelve. 


MY FRIEND JIM 
A Story of Real Boys and For Them. By MarTHa 
James. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. $1.00. 





A book for the young that is really literature. 


IN THE DAYS OF WILLIAM THE 
CONQUEROR 


By EvA Marcu TApPPAN, oy Pp With spirited illustra- 
tions by J. W. Kennedy. 


The most successful girl’s book of the year. 


BETTY SELDON, PATRIOT 


By ApDELE E. THompson, author of “‘ Beck’s Fortune.” 
Illustrated by Lilian Crawford True. $1.25. 





Bright, sweet and wholesome, continuing one of 
last season’s favorites. 


RANDY’S WINTER 


By Amy Brooxs, author of ‘‘Randy’s Summer.” 
Finely illustrated by the author. $1.00. 





A story of New York Life that all little girls will like 
and all their mothers wish them to read. 


ONLY DOLLIE 


rf Nina RHOADES. Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 
-00. 





There can be nothing more welcome than this in 
hundreds of homes. 


JESSICA’S TRIUMPH 


By Grace Le Baron. -Being the second volume of thé 
‘** Janet’ series. Illustrated by Amy Brooks. 75 cents. 





“A new ‘ on May’ book”’ is always sufficient for 
us to sa: Thousands of children say the rest. 


LUCY IN FAIRYLAND 
By “‘Sopuie May.” Being the sixth and last volume 
of ** Little Prudy’s Children” Series. Finely illustrated 
by C. H. L. Gebfert. 75 cents. 





Equally charming is this bright book for young 
children. 


BOY DONALD AND HIS CHUM 


By ‘“ Penn Sarruey” (‘Sophie May’s Sister’’). Being 
the second volume of the ‘* Boy Donald” Series. Illus- 
trated by Bertha G. Davidson. 75 cents. 








Another valuable and fascinating book of history. 


THE STORY OF THE CID 


For Young People. By Catvin Dit. WIzson. 
trated by J. W. Kennedy. $1.25. 


— 


Illus- 








The quaintest and prettiest of all our books for children. 


A JOLLY CAT TALE 


By Amy Brooks. Profusely illustrated with pen-and- 
ints and full-page wash-drawings by the author. $1.00. 





SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


LEE (. SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON 
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NOW PUBLISHING 


A Book Wonder of the 20th Century 


A WONDERFUL CONTRAS1 
| Size in 20th Century 








Same type—Same Contents 


[ Size in 19th Century ; 
J 


cated a A — ee me 


me o=27S,. saper DICKENS 


. _ By arrangement with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, owners of the Copyright, we shall shortly 
issue a Complete and Illustrated Pocket edition of Dickens’ Works in Seventeen Volumes, 
Printed on the Oxford India Paper. Size 6% x 444 inches. 

Cloth, gilt top, per volume 

Leather, gilt top, per volume 


In addition to some PORTRAITS OF CHARLES DICKENS, upwards of Stx HUNDRED ILLUSTR:- 
TIONS will be given, being reproductions from the originals by Seymour, ‘“* Phiz,” George 
Cruikshank, F. Walker, Sir Edwin Landseer,. R.A., D. Maclise, R.A, John Leech, 
Marcus Stone, and by Harry’F urniss, and others. 


For sale by ali booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 











“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. EVANGELIST. 
{FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 





THE LIVING AGE 


TuHE LivinG AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints without 
abridgment the most noteworthy essays, ‘ravel sketches fiction. social and political papers and discus 
sions of /iterary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines 
and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 


THE LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world asa 


weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent Americans who 
want presented to them from week to week the most important and timely articles from foreign 
periodicals find what they want in THE LIvING AGE, and can find it nowhere else. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 | 


FREE ] To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year soos there will be sent 











FREE until the edition is exhausted, the SEVENTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the 
8 four months September, October, November, and December, 1901. 


(3 Send at Once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer. 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBER, FIFTEEN CENTS. 
THE LIVING ACE COMPANY, P.O. Box 5206,13!¢ Bromfield St., Boston 
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SAVE ONE-QUARTER THE PRICE 





APPLETONS'’ 
UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPAEDIA 
AND 
ATLAS 











“Knowledge is of two kinds: we either know a 
subject ourselves or know where to find informa- 
tion on it."—SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


3,000 Sets to be Distributed Through 


CYCLOPADIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU 


CABLISHED GO quickly introduce to the Public this great new standard 
reference Library. 


Read Our Proposition 


THE N. Y. SUN CYCLOPAEDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU will supply the introductory sets 


HAppletons’ UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA AND ATLAS at a discount of 25 per cent. Books 
tlivered, carriage free, in the United States. Payments $3.00 monthly thereafter. 


Handsome display rooms at the office of the N. Y. Sun Distributing Bureau, 72 Fifth Ave., 
omer 13th St., New York. 


here’s One Best Cyclopedia. Just One 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION 
N. Y. SUN CYCLOPAEDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ease send me, free of cost, booklet containing beautiful colored maps and 
illustrations and also full information regarding special offer and easy payment 
plan to the readers of ** The Sun.” 


un, 
N. ¥. SUN CYCLOPADIA DISTRIBUTING RUREAU. 
OW k= wee ae 


ADDRESS 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


TALKS 
ON CIVICS 


By HENRY HOLT 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED 


Cloth, 








Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets, 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. Fe 80 7 Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
my t-paid, 
No. fro 54 4 7 Xmas Cards and Novelty, 
“ 54 cts. 10 Fine “ Booklet, 
$1.25 net $ $1.08, 25 Kmas Cards, § Set (four) 
Brownie Cards, 
os $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
at cts., 5 


all different, 
27 cts., 30 Xmas Cards. 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
$1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
54 cts., 5 Fine Photos, Mounted, 


‘*A good many matters of both gov- 
ernment and law are presented in an 
exceptionally lucid manner.” 

—Tue Dia.. 


‘*To put such a book in the hands of 
an intelligent boy will do much to 
make him a good citizen.’’ 

—THE Nation. 


Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 


TEACHERS. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


8 x 10 Size. 


54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 
(Special Packets and lots put up to order 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two slike, 
For 54 cts., 25 Cerds, no two alike, 


Sample paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO,, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
FuLt CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 











US 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPE 


WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 








Harper's Christmas Books 











Three Artistic Holiday Gifts 








Alice in 
Wonderland 
With Pictures by PETER NEWELL 


No other living artist could 
have pictured this new 
“‘Alice’’ like Mr. Newell. 
His drawings are unique 
—just as whimsical and 
original as the text. This 
new ‘‘Alice’’ is not only 
a beautiful book—it is a 
work of art. Every col- 
lector, every library must 
have this new ‘‘Alice.”’ 


(In Box) $3.00 net 





Heroines of 
Fiction 
By W. D. HOWELLS 
A delightful critique of the 
world’s famous novelists 


and their heroines. Itis 
a companion volume with 
the author's ‘* Literary 
friends and Acquaint- 
ance.’ There are two 
volumes with seventy full- 
page drawings by our best 
artists, including Christy, 
Sterner, Keller, Tobin and 
Hutt. A most attractive 
Sift. 
2 vols. (in box) $3.75 net 





A Japanese 
Nightingale 
By ONOTO WATANNA 
One of the daintiest books 
Srom any press this season, 
A love story of Japan. 
Every page has unique 
color decorations by Gen- 
jiro Yeto, also a number 
of full-page color drawings 
by the same artist, It is 
an tdeal gift book. 


(In Box) $2.00 net 
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“* The best illustiated magazine in the English language.”—LONDON DaILy NEws. 


Harpers Magazine 


FOR 1902 


URING the year just past, HARPER’s MAGAZINE has proven more fully than ever 
before its right to the position accorded it by the Loudon Daily News as “the best 
illustrated magazine in the English language.” Its pictures in colors and tints, re- 
produced from paintings by famous artists, as well as those in black and white, are a 
distinct advance over anything heretofore done here or in any other country. Edi- 
torially, as well as artistically, the MAGAZINE next year will excel even its own 

record—the only standard by which it can be measured. If you have seen a copy of it recently, 
there is no more to be said—you ow it is the one magazine of the world. 


a its special articles the same breadth of scope and authority of treatment which have main- 

tained for HARPER’S MAGAZINE its position in America and England as the magazine will be 
observed. Literature, art, history, travel, science, archeology, sociology—all will be treated b 
the most eminent authorities, the greatest editorial care being taken that each contribution to eac 
number of the MAGAZINE shall be one of final and exhaustive authority. 


VARs TWAIN has a new novelette ready—he will write only for Harper’s publications during 
1902—and in this little novel, which begins early in the year, he goes back to the naive humor 
of his early youth. It is a great story. 
DWIN A. ABBEY, beyond question the greatest artist alive to-day, the man who has been 
appointed by the British Government to paint the Coronation of Edward VIL., has already 
made a number of pictures which will be sabllahed in the MAGAZINE ail through-the year. Mr. 
Abbey will work only for HARPER’S MAGAZINE and the British Government during 1902. 


MBs: HUMPHRY WARD has written a novel stronger than “ Eleanor” and greater than 
“ David Grieve.” It begins serially in the early spring. Mrs. Ward’s work can not be added 
to by comment. 


Ro BON HEUR, who painted animals as they are, has left a number of her wonderful studies 
of animal life to be published. These marvelous paintings, in themselves an education to the 
artist, will be reproduced in tint from time to time. HARPER’s has the exclusive use of her work. 


pres GEORGE E. WOODBERRY will contribute a series of delightful papers on American 
Life and Letters; W. D. Howells will write exclusively for HARPER’s; Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son has in hand a number of articles dealing with interesting phases in our country’s history ; men 
of science in Europe and America will tell of their discoveries and experiments in the realm of 
electricity, biology, and medicine ; and men of action are now making excursions into little-known 
parts of the earth from Patagonia to Tibet, that you may read their adventures in these pages. 


“ the short stories and in those sketches which are so distinctively HARPER’s the MAGAZINE 

will be more novel, more dramatic, more original than ever, bringing to yoo month by month 
not only all the old favorites, but new names, younger writers, with fresh enthusiasms and imagi- 
nations—names which you shall help to make favorite and famous. 


The Boston Transcript, Sept. 30, 1901, says: ‘* Too much cannot be said of Harper’s Magazine for 
October. It is difficult to speak of it in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds of self restraint. 
The reader who holds it in his hand for the first time, however, will realize the difficulty of doing the Maga- 
zine justice. Any editor who can issue so good a number has reason for self-congratulation.” 








N illustrated booklet, handsomely printed in colors, and giving the plans of the MAGA-: 

A ZINE for 1902, will be sent, postage prepaid, on application. To our old friends we 

trust that these announcements may give the pleasure of anticipation. To those who 

are not yet on the footing of old acquaintance, we hope that this silhouette of the scheme 

of the MAGAZINE will prove so attractive that they may be tempted to the closer and 
more constant relation of the subscriber. 











35 Cents a Giga $4.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. 
One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly for 1902; the Double 25th 
Anniversary Number, suverbly illustrated; and the Beautifai Christmas 


Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of Leslie’s Monthly will contain 
over 1500 pagesof the brightestand best reading, over 900 illustrations, over 


100 short stories, many beautiful color plates, covers in colors—different designs 
each month. If youmention THE INDEPENDENT we 44 send, prepaid, this 


remarkable combination of literature and art, together with the 


Elegant 1902 Art Calendar 


rtraying “Popular American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower,” all for $1.00. 
s a tine example of American art painted especially for Leslie’s 


his calendar 
Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous American water color artist. Art stores 
would charge 50 cents each for these calendars. They are 1234 x 10 inches, tied with silk 


ribbon, lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 
e Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly are worthy of 


Th 
preservation as examples of the highest point attained in artistic magazine illustration 


in colors and black and white. 
Among the stories and bright special articles which appear in Leslie’s Monthly are products from the 
van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, “Ralph Comme’. 
. Hop- 


Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting to everyone 
Everyone subscribing @ ‘ 


pens of Nansen, Zangwill, Ballington Booth, Henr . - 
Booker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F 
kinson Smith, Ian Maclaren, Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte, Robert Barr anda multitude of others. 
By subscribing $1.00 NOW you receive the Art Calendar and 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will apply on your subscription sent to us, should 
AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY. 


you accept the above offer, 
141-147 5th Avenue, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, Founded 1855. 














THE VERY BEST. 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


HESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


— FOR THE: :— 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS of 1901 
NOW READY! 


Price 
London Graphic - - $0.50 jaa 
lustrated London News 


Christmas Number cc | 
eats’ Annual, of Pears’ Pictorial 90 


atlewoman - - 
ady’s Pictorial - 


Figaro Illustre, English Text 1,00 [ime a 


Figaro Illustre, French Text 1,00 f é 2 


til, ™ ee” tea 


* eB WD on 
**In the Sunny South,” by P. Ribera, with 
‘“‘The Graphic” *Kmas No., 1901. 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
They should be ordered without delay, as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 


NO SECOND EDITIONS. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 


Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street, (One door East of Broadway), New York, 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE is the most complete and 
It presents only what is interesting, vital, timeh 











Rudyard Kipling 





- Hopkinson Smith 
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nothing to do with the quality. At any price tt is the best. 


_A New Novel by 
Booth Tarkington 
a) UTHOR of «« The Gentle- 


man from Indiana’’ and 
««Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ will 

shortly begin publication in 
MN) McClure’s Magazine. It 
is a beautiful and romantic 
love story, of love thwarted 
but triumphant, of gallant 
men and beautiful women. 
Indiana at the time of the 


Par 


K 
\¢ XO: 


ae 7] 
one 





The scene is laid in 
Mexican War. 


Two Novelettes of American Life 


The Forest Runners, by Stewart Epwarp 
Wuire, author of «* The Westerners,”’ a tale of 
the Michigan forests, begins this month. A 
fresh, clear-cut American story, idyllic in con- 
ception and setting, but absorbing, even thrilling, 
in its succession of incidents. 

A Battle of Millionaires—a story of Wall 
Street — by Epwin Lerevre, author of ‘* Wall 
Street Stories.’ This story, largely founded on 
fact, is nevertheless a romantic presentation of one 
of the most fascinating phases of modern life. 


“Mr. Dooley”’ on His Travels 


MEE: FINLEY P. DUNNE has been taking his 
friend «*Mr. Dooley’’ around among the 
cities, showing him the inhabitants and the custom. 


of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington an | 


Chicago. Now ‘«Mr. Dooley,’’ in spite of the 
comical way he says things, is a fair-minded person, 
sane, shrewd and kind. ‘Though he may make us 





laugh at him, he has a way of turning the joke back 
upon ourselves. He leaves us with something to 
think seriously about: it is the man behind the 
laugh that exerts a far-reaching influence and gives 
the humor permanent value. 


A Great Historical Series 
By Ipa M. Tarsety 


HE Standard Oil Company is not only 

the greatest industrial combination in the world; 
it is one of the world’s greatest combinations of human 
intelligence and interests.” It is a great American 
story, big and dramatic and full of extraordinary 
moves and incidents. Miss Tarbell writes it as she 
wrote the Life of Lincoln, going to original sources 
for her facts, handling them with clearness, and im- 
partiality, yet following always with her fine human 
interest, the men,—those who worked and won, those 
who fought and lost. The series will be illustrated 
with rare portraits, documents, and stirring scenes. 


Famous Men and Women 


The Reminiscences of George W. 
Smalley, the great European correspondent, 
will include intimate accounts of the most noted 
characters of our century—among them the late 
Queen Victoria, Princess Bismarck, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Sarah Bernhardt, Lord Salisbury, Li Hung 
Chang, Bismarck, Sir Henry Irving. Because 
of his thorough knowledge and great ability he 
will make us realize these people humanly as 
their friends did. Superb illustrations. 


Clara Morris will continue her vivacious and 
charming papers, taking for subjects Salvini, 
Henry Bergh, Sarah Bernhardt, Rachel, etc. 





Handsome Illustrated Prospectus in 
Colors sent free of charge to 
any address 
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William Allen White ye 
~ SS 


wid literary expression of American | fe, energy and 


nd human. 
tt one dollar a year it is the greatest 


iliam Allen White will write of men of 
the day, Quay, Platt, and others, without the 
partisan bias of the day. That he can do this he 
has shown in his portraits of Bryan, Croker, 
Hanna, and Roosevelt. Mr. White, clear-eyed, 
honest, forceful and genial, presents with a 
matchless literary skill the real man who stands 
misunderstood between the admiration of his 
fiends and the prejudice of his enemies. 


ohn La Farge on the Old Masters 


HE foremost American artist will write with the 
authority and understanding of a great painter, 


i the clearness and charm of a literary artist, on 


e old masters—Michelangelo, Raphael, Rem- 
andt, etc.—whose traditions he continues in his 
wnwork. Mr. La Farge oversees the illustrations, 
hich will be reproductions in tint and black of the 
orld’s greatest paintings, 


Newest Science and Exploration 


ith Baldwin to the Pole. With the 
most completely organized expedition ever sent 
out E. B. Baldwin hopes to reach the Pole dur- 
ing the year. McClure’s Magazine will publish 
the account of his success, as well as any other 
important tidings he may send back in the mean- 
time. Nansen says he cannot fail. 


New Race of Forest Dwarfs (not 
merely a new tribe) has been discovered in 
Central Africa. Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
the discoverer, will describe these strange men ; 
his own photographs and drawings will be 
reproduced. 





The price at which the magazine ts sold has 


bargain of the day. 


Marconi’s Latest Discoveries in Wire- 
less Telegraphy, as told by himself, will 
disclose some matters never before revealed to 


the public. 


Pioneer Fights and Fighters 


YRUS TOWNSEND BRADY will furnish 
articles on Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Kit Carson, George Rogers Clark, John 
Sevier—the men who built the foundations of the 
present United States and carried the frontier farther 
and farther west. 


Fiction 
Rudyard Kipling. New Stories in the old virile manner. 
George Ade. Humorous Stories with deep meaning. 
F. Hopkinson Smith. Tale of a typical American Sea 

Captain. 

Joel Chandler Harris. 

Character. 

Hamlin Garland. Indian Stories, picturesque and realistic. 
Octave Thanet. Western Stories that stir with Western spirit. 
Jack London. Adventures in the wild Northwest. 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. More Stories of Boys and Girls. 
George Madden Martin. Emmy Lou Stories. 

Among the other short-story writers will be: 
Anthony Hope,Sarah Orne Jewett, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Robert Barr, Henry van Dyke, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Mary Fulton Cutting, Maurice Hewlett. 


Art in the Magazine 


URING the coming year the following artists 
will draw for McClure’s Magazine: Pyle, 


Tales of Southern Life and 


Sterner, Loeb, the Misses Cowles, Glackens, Christy, 


Hambidge, Steele, Varian, Keller, Hutt, Lowell, 
Blumenschein, Heming, Charlotte Harding, F. Y. 
Cory, C. L. Hinton, Howard Giles, Louis Betts, 
A. Machefert, C. S. Chapman, etc., etc. 





YEAR 


Send subscriptions and inquiries to 
THE S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 
East 25th St., New York, N.Y. 
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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references 
and Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision 
Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of 
the title-page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English- 
speaking world.”—Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifull 
printed Bible that has yet appeared, and being the standard, 
this edition should be in the hands of every student of the 
Bible.”— The /ndependent. 

Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 
for sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York, 














THE MODERN MISSION CENTURY, 


Viewed as a Cycle of Divine Working. 
By Rev. Arthur T. Pierson. Crown 8vo, net, $7.50. 


This is by all odds Dr. Pierson’s strongest and most important work. It deals with the last century in the mission field. 
Its aim is net so much to give the annals of the century as to find the philosophy of its history—the centre about which all its 
events revolve. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Union Square (North), N. Y, 





FOUR Magazines for the Price of ONE 


OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER 


All subscriptions are for a full year. Regular Price q s In 


CHRISTIAN WORK (new,) alas $35.00 
A 24 to 32 e illustrated wee amily paper. Any $1.00 pe i- 
cal mentioned under ** substitutions * may be substituted. Value 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new), 2.50 Oo 
Current Literature (new) or New England Magazine may ur .Y Be 5 
be substituted. ( 3.00 Price Rar 

FRANK LESLIE'S POP. MONTALY,. 1.00 Only 
The Cosmopolitan or Household may be substituted. (Personal Checks Accepted) 


SUCCESS, - 1.00 ) Foreign postage extra. 


Magazines may be sent to one or several addresses. 


SUBSTITUTIONS: American Boy, Modern Culture, Pathfinder, Ledger Monthly, Teachers’ 
World, Criterion, American Mother, Motherhood, Designer, Good Health, Child Garden (new), 
Recreation (new), Good Housekeeping, regular price of each $1.00, or Popular Science News (new), may 
be substituted for any periodical in these offers except Success. 

Leslie’s Weekly, regular price, $4.00 per year, may be substituted in place of any except Success in above 
offer by adding only $1.25 to the club price. North American Review (new) may be substituted in place of any 
except Success in above offer, by adding only $1.75 to the club price. 


SUCCESS and any ONE of above dollar magazines only $1.50 
SUCCESS and any TWO of above dollar magazines only $2.00 
SUCCESS and any THREE of above dollar magazines only $2.50 
SUCCESS and LESLIE’S WEEKLY each one year only $2.75 
The publications offered make excellent Christmas presents, being a pleasant re- 
Chris'mas Presents minder of the donor every week or every month throughout the year. One club will 
make several nice presents. 
We will duplicate any combination offer advertised anywhere by any one. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post & McClure’s Magazine, $1.00 each per year. 
Century, $3.60; St. Nicholas, $2.60; Scribner’s $3.00. 
of 84 pages, containing a list of 2,500 publications at low prites, with thousands of com- 
Complete Catalog binations, also much valuable information interesting to all readers of magazines, will 
be sent free upon request. 


References: Publishers of Forward or any other American periodicals, and Dunn or Bradstreets: 
Christian Endeavor and church societies and agents wanted to take orders for our club offers, etc., and other 
periodicals. Address all orders to 


D. D. COTRELL’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Cotrell Block, North Cohocton, N. Y- 
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THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 








December, 1901 
SOME QUESTIONS FOR CONGRESS 
Prevention of Presidential Assassinations, A General LEW WALLACE 


The Need of National Legislation Against Anarchism, Senator J.C. BURROWS 


Power of the Federal Government to Protect Its Agents, EDGAR ALDRICH, © 
United States District Judge for New. Hampshire. 


International Control of Anarchists, ‘, A The Duke of ARCOS, 
* Spanish Minister to the United States. 


Cuba’s Imminent Bankruptcy . . . .  . EDWIN F. ATKINS 
The Proposed Appalachian Park . - «+ Professor N. S. SHALER 
The Chinese and the Exclusion Act grey JOAQUIN MILLER 


Customs Inspection of Baggage . «. . LYMAN J. GAGE, 


Se velary of ‘the United States Treasury. 


Opportunity of the Roosevelt Administration. . . MARRION WILCOX 


The Problem of Aerial Navigation . - _ Rear-Admiral G. W. MELVILLE, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the United States Navy. 
Shall the Monroe Doctrine be Modified? . . .«. WALTER WELLMAN 


Publicity as a Means of Social Reform . . . W. H. BALDWIN, Jz. 

Chait “man of the Committee of Fifteen 
How to Secure an Elastic Paper Currency . H. C. McLEOD, 
Gene al Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia 


The Tidimgz to GOleF 2 lw kl te OS. US EE aaa 


ae Ss ee gee ARTHUR HOUGHTON 
A Psychological Counter-Current in Recent Fiction. . W. D. HOWELLS 
Single Number 50 cents Per Annum, $5.00 


The North American Review and Harper’s Magazine, - $8.00 
The North American Review and Harper’s Weekly, . - 800 
The North American Review and Harper’s Bazar, . e 5.50 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
BOOS SSOOQOCCH BE: 6 . _ 
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a For Bible Classes 


: FOUNDATION ¢ 
TRUTHS 


A wholly new set of lessons from the Gos- 
pels, treated in an original and exceedingly 
interesting way, by 


Rev. W. C. BITTING, D. D. 


These lessons bring to view all the great 
truths of the Gospels in the form of Topics for 
Discussion, with Spas to open debate, and 
carefully prepared and very instructive histor- 
ical and explanatory notes. They afforda rich 
treat for thoughtful students of the Bible in 
Sunday schools or in Christian Endeavor or 
other weekday classes. Send postal card for 
free specimen lessons. 


Biste Stupy Pustiswine Co. 


95 SoutTH Sr., BOSTON, Mass. 
44444444444 4444668) 
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ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar. 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. M.A.. Prin.. Lowell, Mass 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION 


LIBRARY OF 
Engineering Practice 


(Printed solely for our students) 


Yt Rypmnigg ed over 2500 quarto pages from 
our Electrical, Mechanical and Steam 
Engineering Courses, bound in half morocco 
leather. As a special Christmas offer, a set of 
these valuable reference books will be given 


FREE OF CHARGE 


with each full engineering scholarship, durin, 
the month of December. As the edition is 
limited applications can be considered only 
in the order received. 

What better Christmas gift can be given a 
young man than an opportunity to increase his 
earning-power? Ascholarship in the American 
School of Correspondence offerssuch an oppor- 
tunity. Thorough instruction at home in 


MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL TEXTILE 
STATIONARY LOCOMOTIVE MARINE 


Engineering 


HEATING VENTILATION PLUMBING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


under instructors who are teachers and grad. 
uates from the great technical schools of Boston. 

The advantages offered by a school located in 
an educational centre like Boston and chartered 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, are 
self-evident to every thinking reader. 

Handbook, describing courses, may be had 
on application. 


‘American School of Correspondence 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 
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Two Genuinel 
Good Novels. 





By the Author of 
“4N ENGLISHWOMANS 
LOVE LETTERS” 


A Modern Antaet 


This is a most remarkable and stro 
novel of character. Antzus of Gre 
mythology was the son of Earth 
Water. The modern Antzeus (Tristra 
Gavney by name) is a child of Natu 
He lives within himself and develops 
weird imagination Withal, he is manl 
wholesome, clean minded, brave, :ndalt 
gether lovable fellow. 

Price, $1.50 net 





The Making of 
Country Home 


. 2 Sa 
to Nature.’’ 


Author of ‘‘A Jour 


A charming book, telling how t 
young married people escaped from 
city drudgery. Its reality, humor a 
vital human quality make it a work 
the liveliest interest. A book which 


bound to sell. 
Decorated, $1.50 set 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & (0 


34 Union Square East 
NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS! 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN 


THE WORLD. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc. AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., Four Doors West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


4 Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
‘ Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single Le ey Over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toanv Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the cnange of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect : the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 


SAVINGS FOR 
BOOK BUYERS 


_The Co-operative Book and Supply Associa- 
tion supplies its members any desired books at 
discounts up to 80 per cent. 


$1.50 NOVELS FOR 94c. 
All You 














The Crisis . . . g4c. 

Kim 3.794.) sca 

The Right of Way 9qc. 

The Eternal City 4c. 

Dr’iandI .. 94C. 
All others 94c. each. 


If to be Sent by Mail Add 14 
cents postage. 





plied to book buying. If you mention this paper we 
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Have To Do 


The Association is 
composed of read- 
ers all over the 


etc., 

sociation, 
wholesale prices ; 
simply the theory 
of co-operation and 
consolidation L. 


give you a five year certificate for 50 cents ; this simply 


pays pos 
sume no liabilities. 


e on catalogues for next five years—you as- 


WHAT YOU GET 


This entitles you to all our discounts, 5 catalogues a 


year, handsome 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE READY NOV. 15, FREE 


At the time you send for membership you can order 
any of the above or other $1.50 novels for 94 cents. 


Co-operative Book and Supply Association 
4! East 2ist Street, NEW 








ORK 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive.a discount. 


is the 
only perfect 


SHIELD 


ODORLESS 

IMPERVIOUS 

NO CHEMICALS 

NO RUBBER. 

WASHABLE 

Every Pair Warranted. 

Recommended for their hygienic 
qualities by Journals of Health. 

lf your dealer does not keep them, 
send 2% cents for sample pair to 

OMo MF'c. co., 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Brentano’s 
Stationery Department. 






















An Evchibition of Drawings 
BY 
Cc. D. GIBSON 
November 26 3 3 3 3 December 9 
FREDERICK KEPPEL 6& CO. 
20 E. 16th Street, 
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These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 







For oyyampld write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNtown, N. Y., U.S.A. 












Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Reception and Visiting 
Cards, Address Dies, Monograms, 
Crests, Dinner Cards, Leather 
Goods. am am a & 





in this department we con- 
Writing Papers stantly me maintain n ftock of 
the best and most exclusive WRI appro- 
priate and fitted for all forms and meses ‘of alite corre- 
spondence. 

executed promptly in fashionabl 
Engraving and correct style, and at less cost than 


usually prevails elsewhere for work of the best class. 





Specimen Designs Free. 

Sample Book Sent on Request. 

Mail Orders Receive Prompt and Careful 
Attention. 


BRENTANO’S, Union Sq., N.Y. 
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Cream Separators 


A. boon to 
The Farmer’s Wife 
250,000 now in use 
Earn $10.- extra 


per cow: each year 
Highest Award at Paris 
Write for catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


CHICAGO 74 “Cortland: dt Street MONTREAL 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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: Ip Dessert Dainties 


RAMONA 


AND 


ATHENA 


SUGAR 


WAFERS 


‘ RAMONA 
flabored with Chocolate. 
ATHENA flabored with Lemon. 


kt 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








ARKIN SOAPS PREMIUMS 


FACTORY TO FAMILY 


ere awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American Ex- 
sition. Never exhibited without an award of Gold ‘Medal. Did you see the Larkin 
dvertisement in THE INDEPENDENT of Nov. 14th? Don’t miss this opportunity 


reconomy. Already millions of friends and users. Larkin Soap 


@ rkin St., 
* BUFFALO, N. Y. 


zap Christian Cleanliness 
Why do you permit a. custom at the communion.table which you would not tolerate 


in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
d? Send for our free book —it tells allabout it. A trial outfit sent free. 





READING NOTICES 


A UNIQUE HOLIDAY GIFT, 


With each full engineering scholarship purchased 
ng the month of December, the American School 
Correspondence will present their special holiday 
tin of the “Library of Engineering Practice.” 
is is a handsome set of books bound in half morocco 
taining more than 2,500 A Pe es of yo | selected 
tormation on Hlectrical, Mechanical and Steam En- 
leering, and forming a most valuable technical 
Merence library. The American School of Corre- 
mdence is chartered under the laws of Massa- 
setts and affords an opportunity of obtaining in- 
ruction in the various branches of Engineering to 
oe who are unable to avail themselves of the or- 
lary metheds of securing an education. We invite 
fttion to the announcement of the school on 
other page of this issue. 


“FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS.”’ 
Do you know that if you walk much or are obliged 
stand & great deal a pair of O’Sullivan’s Rubber 
tls wili be a great relief? They give a springiness 
the step which makes it a positive pleasure to 
lk, and standing on one’s feet all day is robbed of 
ft Its discomfort and weariness if the solid leather 
es are replaced by O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels. 
th rl or shoemaker will fit them to any pair 
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Catarrhal affections, like all Colds, are best reached 
by Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant.—Adv. 


**1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


For more than half a century the Rogers Bros. 
table ware—knives, forks and spoons—have been 
famous. Established in 1847, the business is now 
known as the International Silver Company, successor 
to the Meriden Britannia Co., but though there have 
been changes in the firm name, there has been no 
change in the reliability of the goods bearing the 
original trade mark—‘‘ 1847 Rogers Bros.” eir 
illustrated catalog will be sent free to any of our 
readers addressing the International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW PARLOR CARS. 
“Two parlor cars named respectively ** Janesville” and 
‘* Beloit,”’ gm and 2 new ” from the builders, have just 
been received by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


‘and are now in the service for which they were expressly 


built—between Chicago, Janesville and Madison. 

The new cars have an interior finish of mahogany and are 
seventy-five feet in length. The exterior is the St. Paul 
standard color. In addition to the usual Parlor, seating 
thirty poe each has a large Observation Room, a State- 
room and Buffet. The latter, besides being fitted for ordinary 
Buffet service, is equipped with a broiler, from which steaks, 
chops, etc., can be served. 

The mye Ye in service on the St. Paul Road between 
Chicago and Southern Wisconsin points has received many 
favorable comments. The new cars—the handsomest so far 
built—complete the finest day trains leaving Chicago.—Adv,. 
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ONE-QUARTER ACTUAL SIZE. 
MADE BY WHITING M’r’G Co. 


WHITING M’F’G Co 


SILVERSMITHS, 


Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY, 35 FINE ; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE, PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
OUR PRODUCTIONS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON 
HAVE NEVER BEEN SURPASSED IN VARIETY AND ARTISTIC MERIT. 














Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


m has the unqualified 
— endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Mever, 

§ Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler. 
Dr, Francis E. Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“ Pansy,” 
Frances E, Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


‘| BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Cught to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Company, §ifidisg. Phitada . Pa. 














Famous for its ricly 
_ creamy, never y 
, drying lather 


- € JZ SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, ° = 25¢c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or Square), 10¢. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, = = #2 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, e = 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 11b.,40¢, Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
“ “ “ “ Stick “ 10c. “ 


The only firm in the world making a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIASIS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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At the annual banquet of 
the New York Chamber 
of Commerce the prin- 
cipal speech of the evening was made by 
Secretary Hay. President McKinley, a 
short time before his death, had accepted 
the Chamber’s invitation, and the Secre- 
tary was asked to come in his place. Mr. 
Hay’s subject was “American Diplo- 
macy.” Having pointed out that the 
comparative simplicity of our diplomatic 
methods would be a matter of necessity 
if it were not one of choice, because “ se- 
cret treaties, reserved clauses, and private 
understandings are impossible to us,” he 
said : 


The Nation’s 
Foreign Policy 





“The briefest expression‘of our rule of con- 
duct is, perhaps, the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Golden Rule. With this simple chart we can 
hardly go far wrong. I think I may say that 
our sister republics to the south of us are per- 
fectly convinced of the sincerity of our atti- 
tude. They know we desire the prosperity of 
each of them and peace and harmony among 
them. We no more want their territory than 
we covet the mountains of the moon. We are 
grieved and distressed when there are differ- 
ences among them, but even then we should 
never think of trying to compose any of those 
differences unless by the request of both par- 
ties to it. Not even our earnest desire for 
peace among them will lead us to any action 
which might offend their national dignity or 
their just sense of independence. We owe 
them all the consideration which we claim for 
ourselves. To critics in various climates who 
have other views of our purposes we can only 










sciences.” 


Turning to “ what we have tried to do, 
and what we are still trying to do” in 
the general field of diplomacy, he con- 
tinued : 

“We have striven, on the lines laid down by 


Washington, to cultivate friendly relations 
with all Powers, but not to take part in the 
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wish fuller information and more quiet con-- 





formation of groups or combinations among 
them. A position of complete independence 
is not incompatible with relations involving not 
friendship alone, but concurrent action as well 
in important emergencies. We have kept al- 
ways in view the fact that we are preéminently 
a peace loving people; that our normal activ- 
ities are in the direction of trade and com- 
merce; that the vast development of our in- 
dustries imperatively demands that we shall 
not only retain and confirm our hold on our 
present markets, but seek constantly, by all 
honorable means, to extend our commercial in- 
terests in every practicable direction. It is for 
this reason we have negotiated the treaties of 
reciprocity which now await the action of the 
Senate; all of them conceived in the tradi- 
tional American spirit of protection to our own: 
industries, and yet mutually advantageous to. 
ourselves and our neighbors. In the same 
spirit we have sought, successfully, to induce: 
all the great Powers to unite in a recognition: 
of the. general principle of equality of com- 
mercial access and opportunity in the markets: 


of the Orient.” 

Having spoken of the recent growth of 
our interests in the Pacific, he remarked! 
that next in order would come “ a Pacific: 
cable and an Isthmian canal, for the use: 
of all well-disposed peoples, but under: 


exclusive American ownership and! 
American control.” In conclusion he 
said: 


“T can assure you that so long as the admin-- 
istration of your affairs remains in hands as: 
strong and skillful as those to which they have 
been and are now confided, there will be no 
more surrender of our rights than there will 
be violation of the rights of others. The Presi- 
dent, to whom you have given your invaluable 
trust and confidence, like his now immortal 
predecessor, is as incapable of bullying a strong 
Power as he is of wronging a weak one. He 
feels and knows—for has he not tested it, in 
the currents of the heady fight, as well as in 
the toilsome work of administration ?—that the 
nation over whose destinies he presides has a 
giant’s strength in the works of war, as in the 
works of peace. But that consciousness of 
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strength brings with it no temptation to-do in- 
jury to any Power on earth, the proudest or the 
humblest. We frankly confess we seek the 
friendship of all the Powers; we want to trade 
with all peoples; we are conscious of resources 
that will make our commerce a source of ad- 
vantage to them and of profit to ourselves. 
But no wantonness of strength will ever in- 
duce us to drive a hard bargain with another 
nation because it is weak, nor will any fear of 
ignoble criticism tempt us to insult or defy a 
great Power because it is strong, or even be- 
cause it is friendly.” 

Commenting upon this speech, the Lon- 
don Spectator suggests that Great Brit- 
ain should formally acknowledge and ac- 
cept the Monroe Doctrine, which might 
then be proposed to the other Powers for 
indorsement. 

& 


Upon the recommendation of 
Secretary Root, the President 
has ordered that the civil serv- 
ice rules shall again cover all the places 
in the Quartermaster-General’s, Medical, 
Ordance and Engineer Departments of 
the army that were removed from the 
control of the rules by Mr. McKinley’s 
order of May 29th, 1899. The number 
of places affected is 1,500, and it is said 
that Mr. McKinley had decided to re- 
scind that part of his order which related 
to them. The President’s message will 
be very long, nearly 30,000 words. Trust- 
worthy reports say that he will not only 
recommend the re-enactment of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion law, but will also ask that 
the law be made thoroughly effective. A 
census bulletin published last week shows 
that there were last year 89,863 Chinese 
in the United States, 25,567 in Hawaii, 
and 3,116 in Alaska. On the Pacific 
Coast there were 45,753 in California 
(against 72,472 in 1890), and 10,397 in 
‘Oregon. In ten years the number in the 
far Western States has been reduced by 
27,000. The census enumerators found 
24,320 Japanese in this country, and 61,- 
I11 in Hawaii. Ten years ago there were 
about 1,500 Japanese in the far West, 
and nearly all of these were in California 
and Washington. In these two States 
there are now 15,668. It is reported that 
last year’s Ship Subsidy bill is not ap- 
proved by the President. The appoint- 
ment of Nevada N. Stranahan to be Col- 
lector of Customs at New York, in place 
of Mr. Bidwell, is still the subject of 
much discussion. The reasons for the 
refusal to reappoint Bidwell have not 
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been given to the public, altho they are 
said to be a sufficient warrant for the 
action taken. A controversy between 
factions in Missouri has arisen concern- 
ing the filling of prominent places in the 
St. Louis Custom House. Richard C. 
Kerens, member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, asks that certain off- 
cers shall be reappointed; Secretary 
Hitchcock and the Republican Congress- 
men from Missouri ask that the places 
be given to others, gnd object to the con- 
tinued control of Federal offices in the 
State by Kerens. The controversy is so 
bitter that a victory for Kerens, it is said, 
would cause Mr. Hitchcock to leave the 
Cabinet. The purpose of the Navy De- 
partment to give command of the Euro- 
pean station to Captain Crowninshield, 
now Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
is not approved by a considerable number 
of persons, who think that the Navy 
should be represented at the coronation 
of King Edward by Admiral Dewey. 
The Georgia House of Representatives 
has rejected, by a vote of 113.to 17, a bill 
to disfranchise the negroes. In Alabama 
the officially reported majority for the 
new Constitution is a little more than 
28,000, but ex-Governor Johnston and 
other white Democrats, who opposed the 
Constitution, assert_that there really was 
a majority of 45,000 against it, and that 
the opposing majority of whites alone 
was 30,000. In Pennsylvania the removal 
of the Recorder of Pittsburg by Gov- 
ernor Stone is regarded as evidence that 
the Governor is no longer in alliance with 
Senator Quay. This Recorder was ap- 
pointed as the result of the legislation 
that deprived Pittsburg of home rule by 
providing for an appointed Recorder in 
the place of an elected Mayor. Soine say 
that the Governor is planning to be 
elected Senator as the successor of Pen- 
rose. Ina published statement he resents 
attempted intimidation by friends of 
Quay and denies with indignation that he 
received $150,000 for signing the street 
railway bills at the recent session of the 
Legislature. r 


‘The Canal 


treaty having 
Cable been signed, the report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission 

has been completed for transmission to 


Canal and 


Congress. Altho the contents of this 
report have not been disclosed by author- 
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ity, what seems to be a trustworthy con- 
densation of the most important parts of 
it has been published. This shows that 
the Commission, after giving due weight 
to all that could be said for the Panama 
route, and having in view the terms of- 
fered by the Panama Company, reports 
that ‘the most practicable and feasible 
route ” for a canal to be “ under the con- 
trol, management and ownership of the 
United States,” is the route in Nica- 
ragua. The Panama Company did not 
name a price for its rights and property 
until the middle of last month, when it 
offered to sell out for $109,141,500. As 
the Commission’s estimate of the cost of 
completing the Panama Canal is $144,- 
233,358, the payment of this price would 
make the cost of a canal on the Panama 
route $253,374,858, against $1809,864,- 
062 for the proposed Nicaragua Canal. 
The Commission’s estimate of the value 
of the Panama Company’s rights and 
property is $40,000,000. “ There are 
certain physical advantages,” the report 
says, “such as a shorter canal line, a 
more compléte knowledge of the coun- 
try through which it passes, and a lower 
cost of maintenance and operation, in 
favor of the Panama route, but the price 
fixed by the Panama Company is so un- 
reasonable that its acceptance cannot be 
recommended.” Persons connected with 
the Panama Company, who appear to be 
angry because the company’s offer was 
not accepted or approved, say that the 
cost of a canal on the Nicaragua route 
will be $400,000,000, and that within a 
year there will be 10,000 laborers at work 
on the Panama project. It is said in 
Washington that our Government will 
acquire coaling stations at Chiriqui 
Lagoon, on the Gulf of Dulce, in the 
Danish West Indies, and on one of the 
Galapagos Islands.—The Commercial 
Cable Company has already awarded a 
contract for the construction and plac- 
ing of a cable from San Francisco to 
Hawaii. 
at the beginning of 1903, and the com- 
pany promises to undertake then the ex- 
tension of it to the Philippines. 
& 


In the course of a tour of 
inspection General Wood 
: arrived last week at San- 
tiago, where he gave orders for important 
public improvements, among which are 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


The line will be ready for use. 
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the construction of a sea wall, the dredg- 
ing of the harbor, and provision for water 
supply and sewerage. It is reported that 
while he was in Santiago he said that 
Cuba was destined to be annexed to the 
United States by reason of economic con- 
ditions, because the sugar and tobaccu 
industries would be much more prosper- 
ous after annexation than they could be 
in competition with the same industries 
in Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. Moreover, a stable government 
(guaranteed by the United States) could 
not exist if the island’s industries were 
depressed, and the United States would 
be morally bound to annex Cuba if the 
Cubans should ask for annexation. This 
appears to be General Wood’s first public 
expression of opinion on this subject. A 
Commission of prominent Cuban mer- 
chants and officers of trade associations 
has arrived in this country, bearing the 
petition of the Chambers of Commerce 
and labor unions for the free admission 
of Cuban raw sugar at our ports, and for 
a reduction of our duties on tobacco and 
cigars. General Gomez is hard at work 
in the campaign for Palma, and an en- 
thusiastic popular demonstration for that 
candidate in Havana is said to have de- 
pressed the supporters of General Maso. 
No case of yellow fever was reported at 
Havana in October. In October, 1900, 
there were 308 cases and 74 deaths, and 
during the last ten years the number of 
deaths has ranged from 25 to 240. The 
improvement is ascribed to the work of 
defense and prevention suggested by the 
discovery that mosquitoes are the agents 
of infection—Because loans on good se- 
curity in Porto Rico can be obtained only 
at rates of 10 or I2 per cent., Congress 
will be asked to facilitate the establish- 
ment of national banks there by so modi- 
fying the law—so far as this island is 
concerned—that it will not require that 
three-fourths of the directors shall be 
citizens of the United States and resi- 
dents of the place for one year. 


Early last week the Liberals 
of Colombia, after two years 
of more or less intermittent 
warfare, captured Colon, the terminal’ of 
the Isthmian railroad on the Caribbean 
Sea, drove out the Government forces 
and killed about'a dozen men. There 
would be little significance in this to out- 


Colombia 
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siders were it not for the fact that the 
United States has a treaty with Colombia 
whereby Colombia guarantees that “ the 
right of way or transit across the Isthmus 
shall be kept open and free.” This means 
that if the insurgents get control of the 
right of transit (1.e., the railroad), they 
must either respect the treaty rights of 
the United States or fight our marines 
and sailors. Luckily we have two gun- 
boats at Colon, the “ Marietta” and the 
“ Machias,” while across the Panama is 
the powerful battle ship “ Iowa,” and ali 
of these boats are in readiness to protect 
American interests. No sooner had the 
rebels captured Colon than they moved 
to attack Panama, but they were repulsed 
by the Government forces and the traffic 
is as yet unmolested. There is not likely 
to be any trouble between the rebels, if 
they are victorious, and our Government, 
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for the former do not care to hinder 
the traffic, and of course it makes no dif- 
ference to us what faction is in control 
as long as the validity of the treaty is 
acknowledged. The Colombian rebels by 
the capture of Colon are apparently mak- 
ing headway. Indeed, the situation for 
the Government is so critical that there 
has been a movement to get General 
Reyes, who is now a delegate at the Pan- 
American Congress in Mexico City, to 
return with all haste and assume the 
Presidency. Just as we go to press it is 
reported that the Colombian gunboat, 
“General Pinzon,” has arrived at Colon 
from Carthagena with 600 men, and they 
have given notice that they will bombard 
Colon immediately. But the commander 
of our ships has declared that he will not 
permit them to land in the town. Why 
he has said this is not yet known. There 


is an English and French man-of-war or 
the scene and the commanders of each 
have expressed their willingness to help 
the United States boats if necessary. Oj 
course our marines will take no sides, 
they will simply keep traffic open and 
protect American interests. The accom. 
panying map shows the theater of the 
war. The fighting is in the extreme 
northern section of Colombia, where the 
land is low. Bogota, the capital, is in the 
mountain fastnesses and the Liberals will 
not attempt to attack that until they get 
complete control of the Isthmus. It 
looks at present as if the Government 
was getting the worst of it, and yet it is 
idle to prophesy when the reports upon 
which all our information is based are so 
meager and partisan. 


Fd 


Prof. Edward S. Holden, 
astronomer of the West 
Point Military Academy, 
reports a unique and extraordinary phe- 
nomenon in the heavens. The new star 
in Perseus, which appeared in February 
of last year, it is well known has become, 
as in other cases of new stars, a nebula. 
Very likely, as some suppose, the new 
star was produced by the collision of two 
invisible stars; and the collision, by the 
sudden stoppage of motion, reduced them 
to hot vapor, so that they have become 
an immense continuous nebula. Now we 
are told that a photograph taken at the 
Lick Observatory proves that four prin- 
cipal condensations of nebulosity sur- 
rounding the main nebula are in motion 
and had moved at least one minute of art 
during the six weeks preceding Novent- 
ber 12th. No doubt they will be watchel 
with great interest, for it is an old ide 
that planets have been produced out of 
just such condensations within an origi 
nal nebula. Late discussions show that 
it is probable that the visible stars att 
but a very small portion of the number ¢ 
bodies in the heavens, as the great mult 
tudes of them will have cooled down anf 
so lost their brilliancy. It is said tha 
the sun is likely to continue visible only 
for fifty or a hundred million years 
which is nothing in limitless time; atl 
new stars and systems are created, it maj 
be, out of the old and dead ones in som 
-such way, very likely, as we have seen 


The New Star 
of Perseus 
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the nova of Perseus. The movement of 
the nebulosities is naturally very slow at 
frst, one minute of arc in six weeks, 
which would require seven years to reach 
a degree, and 2,520 years for a complete 
revolution. The period of Neptune, the 
most distant of the planets of the solar 
system, is 167 years, but this new nebula 
probably has a much larger diameter 
than our solar system. 


as 


A petty annoyance to the 
peace of England is the elec- 
tion to Parliament of a man who led a 
contingent of Irish troops in the Boer 
army of South Africa. In the Parlia- 
mentary election in Galway Mr. Plun- 
kett, the Unionist candidate, received 
only 473 votes against the 1,247 votes of 
Col. Arthur Lynch, the Nationalist can- 
didate. The election was quiet save for 
a few scrimmages due to drunkenness. 
In his address to the electors of Galway 
Colonel Lynch did not deny that he had 
borne arms against England, but thought 
this was no cause to debar him from sit- 
ting in Parliament. It is doubtful what 
course will be pursued by Parliament in 
regard to the matter, whether the newly 
elected member will be allowed to take 
his seat or be thrown out on the charge 
of treason. Mr. Plunkett says he will 
decline to take Colonel Lynch’s place if 
the latter is rejected.—Of a more trouble- 
some nature is the disturbance which 
was caused in Germany by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Edinburgh speech, where Mr. 
Chamberlain, it will be remembered, de- 
clared that the British army in South 
Africa had not shown.as great barbarity 
as the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
war, Naturally the Germans have taken 
offense at the statement. The more re- 
sponsible German papers for the most 
part appeal to the nation to remain calm 
and not to take the speech too seriously. 
Other papers print inflammatory dia- 
tribes against Mr. Chamberlain in par- 
ticular and England in general. Thus 
the Neweste Nachrichten says that “ the 
German army of 1870 will forever tower 
above every English army; ” while the 
Deutsche Zeitung declares that “a com- 
parison of the doings of the British mer- 
cenary troops and their leaders is a se- 
tous insult to the Germans.” In Paris 
the Journal des Débats sees in these at- 
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tacks profound hostility on the part of 
Germany against England, and regards 
the Boer war as the occasion only and 
not the cause of this outburst of Anglo- 
phobia. The Temps on the other hand, 
a strongly pro-Boer paper, thinks that 
when Mr. Chamberlain compares the 
conduct of the British troops in South 
Africa with the acts of any other nation 
he insults the whole people. The Vienna 
Vaterland takes the occasion to attack 
Germany. It says: 


“ Just at the moment when the agitation in 
Germany against the barbarism and brutality 
of the English in the South African war has 
reached a climax, it is proved by judicial sen- 
tences that, in the midst of peace, Polish chil- 
dren under German rule are subjected to san- 
guinary ill-treatment, and that Polish parents, 
guilty only of protesting, are thrust into 
prison.” 

. ed 


The great exhibition which 
has been open in Glasgow 
for six months has at last 
closed, and in contrast to the ordinary 
experience it has been a marked financial 
success. The managers of the exhibi- 
tion after closing their accounts will find 
themselves in possession of a surplus not 
less than £100,000, which will be turned 
over to the city corporation to be spent 
by them in the promotion of science and 
art. It is not certain in just what way 
the money will be used. Probably, how- 
ever, the city authorities will decide to 
employ it in purchasing objects of art to 
go in the new galleries. In all, 11,500,- 
000 separate visits to the exhibition have 
been recorded, a larger total by several 
millions than that of any previous ex- 
hibition in Great Britain. The manage- 
ment have not been niggardly in their 
outlay of money. There have been a 
succession of fine bands and orchestras 
and concerts of various sorts, such as 
Glasgow has never before heard. A 
good deal of money, moreover, was spent 
on fireworks and in illuminating the 
buildings and grounds. The electrical 
illumination of the buildings in their 
larger outlines was specially fine. The 
chief objects of interest were the pic- 
tures, the machinery, British colonial ex- 
‘hibits and the Russian architecture. 
There has been a good deal of criticism, 
because the “ Glasgow School,” undoubt- 
edly the most interesting art movement 
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in Great Britain, was not more promi- 
nently represented. The preponderance 
of Barbizon and modern Dutch works 
was due to the accident that Glasgow col- 
lectors were among the first to discover 
the value of these pictures. Machinery 
Hall was even more important than the 
art collection. Almost every manufac- 
ture of British iron, steel or brass, was 
well represented there, except marine en- 
gineering. The Russian exhibit was 
disappointing, except in natural prod- 
ucts. Russian manufactures were very 
weak. The results of the exhibition will 
be, as in the case of the Glasgow exhibi- 
tion of 1888, to exert a good influence on 
local industry by showing the possibili- 
ties of applying art to handicraft and 
manufacture. It may also do something 
to enliven the life of rather a dull town, 
inasmuch as the inhabitants have become 
accustomed to various forms of outdoor 


amusement. 
a 


Not long ago Queen Draga 
of Servia was the cause of 
sensational rumors that overran Europe, 
and even yet there is no certainty as to 


Two Queens 


what happened. Whether the Queen at- 
tempted to foista supposititious heir upon 
the King, as was generally believed, is a 
secret known to very few outside the 
royal family. The present sensation is 
of a different sort. On November 2oth 
the news came that Queen Draga had 
been shot at while driving in Belgrade. 
Then came successive reports that she 
was killed, that she had attempted sui- 
cide, that she had quarreled with her 
husband and been slapped by the royal 
spouse, that nothing at all had happened. 
It is impossible to learn what did actually 
take place. One thing is certain, how- 
ever: Queen Draga has been a bone of 
contention in Servia ever since her ro- 
mantic marriage. After a tour of the 
courts of Europe King Alexander re- 
turned to his capital without a bride, al- 
tho a bride had been the avowed object 
of his journey. His eyes were then 
caught by Draga, a lady in waiting upon 
his mother, Queen Natalie. Despite the 
protests of his mother he married Draga 
on August 5th of last year. His father, 
Milan, then living at Carlsbad, started 
for Belgrade to protest, but the young 
King gave orders to arrest him if he 
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crossed the borders of Servia; and the 
father thought it best not to put these or- 
ders to trial. The Ministers all resigned, 
but Alexander calmly appointed a new 
Cabinet. Queen Draga has been an ob- 
ject of court gossip ever since her mar- 
riage-—Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
has caused considerable anxiety by the 
state of her health. It is generally sup- 
posed that she has suffered a miscarriage, 
altho some of the Dutch newspapers do 
not hesitate to print stories about serious 
quarrels with her husband. Her health 
has now improved, and she is expected 
to return to The Hague in about a month. 


& 


Riots of a most peculiar 
nature have broken out at 
Athens. Under the direc- 
tion of Queen Olga and others who favor 
the Slavonic influence in Greece the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, M. Staes, and 
the royal Procurator of the Holy Synod of 
Athens, have attempted to introduce into 
the country a translation of the New 
Testament into modern Greek. The 
patriotism of Greece is bound up with a 
persistent effort to restore the ancient 
language of Hellas to its position as a 
spoken tongue, and this attempt to dis- 
card the ancient Greek Testament has 
aroused a storm of protest. The students 
of the University of Athens were the first 
to take up cudgels, and last week several 
conflicts took place between them and 
the police. In these encounters seven 
persons were killed, thirty persons were 
severely wounded and many others were 
more or less injured. Heartrending 
scenes occurred when the dead were 
handed over to their relatives, and in the 
demonstrations that followed several 
shots were fired at M. Theotokis, the 
Premier, but without effect. The Ecu- 
menical Patriarch of Constantinople, in 
the name of the Holy Synod of that city, 
sent a letter to the Holy Synod of Hellas 
rebuking them for favoring the modern 
version. So strong was the feeling that 
the Metropolitan of Athens, M. Proko- 
pios, has resigned his office. His resig- 
nation was of a dramatic nature. In the 
night he was visited by the Minister of 
Public Worship, who told him that the 
King and the Government desired him to 
resign. At first he refused, later he went 
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to the house of the Premier, M. Theo- 
tokis, and all three then went to the pal- 
ace at I o'clock in the morning. As a 
result of this visit to King George, the 
Metropolitan gave up his position, weep- 
ing and broken hearted. On the day 
fixed for the burying of the slain rioters 
the city was in a state of great excite- 
ment. The bulk of the troops were con- 
fined to the barracks. The shops along 
the route of the funeral were all closed. 
At 5 o’clock the procession left the cathe- 
dral for the cemetery, dense crowds fol- 
lowing. The seven coffins, covered with 
white flags, were preceded by students 
carrying a black banner. On its way the 
crowd halted for several minutes before 
the palace, but no demonstration was 
made. At the cemetery M. Levidis de- 
livered an oration, in which he bitterly 
attacked the Government and declared 
that the people ought to erect a mauso- 
leum over the “ victims of duty and pa- 
triotism.””’ November 23d there was an 
exciting debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in which M. Theotokis took part. 
He made it plain that Queen Olga was 
chiefly responsible for the translation. 
During the Turkish War she was much 
distressed because the wounded soldiers 
could not read the Gospels in the ancient 
language, and for this reason she ar- 
ranged to have the Bibie published for 
family use in the modern vernacular. 
The Holy Synod addressed a protest to 
her against the undertaking, but the 
Metropolitan, M. Prokopios, had not the 
courage to support the Synod on the oc- 
casion of his audience with the Queen. 
Vast tumultuous crowds surrounded the 
Chamber of Deputies during the debate. 
The Chamber by a vote of 109 to 87 
adopted a resolution supporting the Gov- 
ernment’s action. The next day, despite 
the King’s protests to the contrary, M. 
Theotokis threw up his position, feeling, 
as he said, that the responsibility of a 
judicial inquiry into the riots should be 
left to another Cabinet. After an audi- 
ence with the King, M. Zaimis completed 
a new Cabinet, made up of the following 
members : 

Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs— 
M. Zaimis. 

Minister of the Interior—H. Trianda-Fyl- 
lakos. 

Minister of Marine—M. Topalis. 

Minister of Public Worship—M. Monferrato. 


Minister of Finance—M. Negris. 
Minister of War—Col. Korpas. 


5d 


The Yang-tse valley has 
returned to its normal 
peaceful condition and the 
people are following their usual occupa- 


The Yang-tse 
Valley 


tions, quite in ignorance of the disputes 


about the Manchurian Convention and 
other such matters. To them Manchuria 
is a foreign country and they care little 
what happens there. The terms of the 
Protocol are misinterpreted to them. For 
instance, the existence of the fortified 
Legation area in Peking is explained to 
them as a permission granted the foreign 
barbarians to remain in the capital in a 
restricted area, as was formerly the case 
with the foreign settlements in Canton. 
Several other clauses of the Protocol are 
said to be systematically evaded, especial- 
ly that in regard to punishments. One of 
the exiled guilty officials, for example, who 
was responsible for the murder of Bishop 
Fantosati and two Roman Catholic fath- 
ers, is now enjoying his leisure at horne 
with no apparent fear of punishment. 
The prohibition of importing arms has 
started the manufacture of arms in China 
on a large scale, all the raw material re- 
quired being readily purchased in open 
market. The various arsenals in the 
Yang-tse valley are working full time. 
At Han-kau, for instance, 2,000 workmen 
are making field guns, thousands of 
Mauser rifles and immense quantities 
of ammunition and smokeless powder. 
Forty thousand wooden gun stocks were 
recently imported and at the present mo- 
ment there are 15,000 Mausers ready for 
distribution. The same activity is shown 
at the Shanghai arsenal and elsewhere. 
The indemnity exacted by the Powers has 
fallen most heavily on the pro-British 
Yang-tse provinces. Of the 18,500,000 
taels required in payment of interest the 
innocent Yang-tse provinces had to con- 
tribute 9,000,000 taels. Trade is fiourish- 
ing and the different foreign Powers are 
competing with each other in their efforts 
to capture the transportation of goods. 
The Peking-Han-kau railway progresses 
steadily, despite the damage caused by 
the recent floods. Rails have now been 
laid for 165 kilometers, and the earth- 
works extend 50 kilometers further. The 
British railways, however, for some rea- 
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son lag behind those of Germany and 
Russia. 
& 

A dozen years ago, when 
the first great papyri finds 
were made in the tombs of 
Egypt, especially the poems of Herondas 
and the work of Aristotle on the “ Con- 
stitution of Athens,” a prominent Ger- 
man savant expressed his regret that 
he had not been born a hundred years 
later in order to learn what new ad- 
ditions to Greek literature would have 
been secured from this source. So rich 
has been the wealth of these discoveries 
in the last decade that their investigation 
is even now already more than one man 
can expect.to control. At the recent 
National Philological Convention in 
Strassburg, Professor Ulrich Wilken, of 
the University of Wiirzburg, recognized 
as the great papyrus specialist in Ger- 
many, gave a survey of the investigations 
in this department that contained surpris- 
ing data. There are about two dozen 
papyri collections on a large scale in Eu- 
ropean universities and libraries, and the 
number of papyri reaches the tens of 
thousands. Among the most important 
finds have been the hymns of Bacchylides, 
the Logia of Christ found by Grenfell 
and Hunt in Oxyrynchus, the twenty- 
first book of Homer, extracts from the 
Septuagint translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, etc., while the almost countless 
documents that pertain to the politics, 
the economics, business, private life, re- 
_ ligion, etc., etc., of the centuries that pre- 
ceded and followed the birth of Christ 
furnish the particulars for the study of 
the historical background of the New 
Testament that have proved to be par- 
ticularly acceptable, and incidentally have 
furnished material for the study of the 
Greek of this period that puts the lan- 
guage of the New Testament into its 
proper position historically. Among re- 
cent contributions from this source noth- 
ing is more interesting than a pamphlet 
published by  Reitzenstein, entitled 
“Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen,’ 
in which the author, on the basis of sev- 
eral of the 2,000 papyri that are found in 
the Strassburg Library, has furnished 
parallel data on the biblical custom of 
circumcision and on the biblical account 
of the Creation and the Logos. On the 
first named subject he shows that, as is 


The Papyri 
Finds 


corroborated by the examination of a 
large number of mummies by Dr. Fou. § 
quet, of Cairo, only the Egyptian priests § 
and none others were circumcised. The 
other piece is a fragment written by 
a heathen Greek author at the end of the 
third century after Christ, in which the 
Creation of the world through Jupiter 
from the four elements of air, fire, water 
and earth is depicted, with the son of 
Hermes taking the role of the Logos, the 
whole being a combination of Greek and 
Egyptian ideas, showing also the influ- 
ence of Christianity on Gentile liter- 
ature. The largest collection of papyri 
in Germany is found in Berlin, where the 
university has undertaken to publish its 
possessions of this kind rapidly, and has 
issued fully one thousand of them al- 
ready.. Only lately Professor Wilamo- 
witz discovered fifty new verses of the 
so-called catalog of Hesiod. A most 
interesting find was made in this collec- 
tion lately in the shape of a remarkable 
late Greek novel, in which Chinone is 
the chief heroine. The Heidelberg col- 
lection, which reaches the thousands, is 
being studied by Professors Crusius and 
Deissmann, and it is already apparent 
that these papyri belong to the oldest of 
their kind—namely, to the Ptolomean 
period—while those in Berlin, Vienna, 
Geneva and elsewhere do not, as a rule, 
antedate the Augustinian age. The fa- 
mous Archduke Rainer collection in 
Vienna is the oldest in Europe, coming 
mostly from Fayyum. In France the 
bulk of the papyri are found in the Na- 
tional Library in Paris. The British 
Museum has not published many of 
its treasures of this kind, but Ken- 
yon proposes to do this as a third 
volume to his collection of Greek 
Inscriptions. The first volume of the 
Amherst papyri collection, containing 
the Ascension of Isaiah and other theo- 
logical fragments, has appeared, and 4 
second volume, with 140 documents from 
the Ptolomean, Roman and Byzantine 
periods and a number of new literary 
texts, with fragments from /éschylus, 
Euripides and Aristophanes, will be fur- 
nished in the near future. A prominent 
German theologian recently stated that 
he would not be surprised to hear that the 
original of one or another New Testa- 
ment book had been found among the 
papyri of Egypt. 
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Godly Confidence in the Future 


By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D. 


ITH all of national bereavement 
\W which our country has ex- 
perienced during the past year 

and with all of horror through which we 
have recently been passing in our mu- 
nicipal life, it is certainly the case that 
we are come to our annual festival of 
Thanksgiving with hearts easily inclined 
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to gratitude. The appearance is that we 
have a President, a Governor and a 
Mayor-elect all of whom are making it 
their honest and conscientious study to 
administer the governments respectively 
committed to them in a manner to secure 
and promote the public interest. It is 
much easier to thank God when things 
are going as we like and as we believe 
they ought to go. We are willing to 
walk by faith, but we like to have a good 
deal of sight along with it in order to 
keep our faith in good spirits. 

Granting the truth of all that, our need 


is still of a confidence that has its grounds 
in God himself rather than in what we 
just now see of the congenial and satis- 
factory fruits of this working. The only 
perennial fountain of thankfulness is in 
our assurance that God is always admin- 
istering his own kingdom, and just as 
much when things in it seem to be going 
badly as when they are moving creditably 
and auspiciously. When we are grateful 
for sunshine our gratitude has in it a 
tincture of the childish, save as there is 
in it also an element which recognizes 
that God is just as much God when the 
sun does not shine as when it does, and 
that shadow is sunshine seen the dark 
side to. 

Gratitude of the God-trusting texture 
that we are just now considering is of a 
kind that will save us from’ utter collapse 
when the times take on a different com- 
plexion from that which they are just at 
present wearing ; and that sooner or later 
there will be a shifting of complexion 
no one can reasonably doubt who is 
familiar with the oscillations in history 
and its reactionary character in all times 
past. We are not going to borrow 
trouble. We are not going to discount 
day by any presentiment of sundown, 
but the sun will go down all the same, 
discount or no discount, and the finest 
type of Christian philosophy is that which 
is capable of the longest range and which 
is therefore able to win for itself such a 
broad support that it can be subject to 
a certain amount of upheaval without 
sacrificing its equilibrium ; something as, 
in the present policy of shipbuilding, 
ocean steamers are constructed of such 
length as to outreach the span of any 
ocean swell and so to be able to voyage 
steadily, notwithstanding all the tumultu- 
ousness that they may from time to time 
be sliding over. 

Now it is impossible to read with any- 
thing like appreciative insight the records 
of the past and not realize that, with all 
there is in them of vicissitude,—periods 
of vast betterment slipping down into 
horrible abysms of relapse,—the progress 
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of events is, nevertheless, on the whole, 
along a line of perceptible ascent, and 
that there has been always and every- 
where operative a Power that makes for 
righteousness ; that there is a certain di- 
vine drift of events along which a might 
not depending upon man for its existence 
is convoying the race out toward a beau- 
tiful and widening destiny. Deborah in 
a wild and passionate Hebrew fashion 
stated this or tried to state it when after 
her triumph over the Canaanites she sang 
how the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. There was a long pre- 
sentiment of truth in this pzan of the 
prophetess which the inspired singer her- 
self can hardly have realized. 

Deborah felt that in some way the en- 
tire universe of God had a hand in the 
struggle which she had just brought to 
so glorious a finish. She felt the infini- 
tude of the auxiliaries out of which the 
victory had been built. Even the stars 


were glittering hooks to which she hung 
her gigantic faith in the sure and superb 
ongoing of things; and, far in advance 
of modern astronomic discovery, she had 
a thrilling presentiment of the truth that 
there is no element in God’s universe 


either so vast or so remote as not to mix 
itself in the events transpiring in the lit- 
tle globe we are here treading upon, in 
the contracted field of action in which 
our petty service has to be rendered ; and 
not only mixes itself,—as nature felt the 
agony of redemption and the heavens 
grew black over the tragedy of Calvary, 
—but enters reinforcingly into those 
events, becomes energy in them, works 
with the authority of an infinite guar- 
anty. 

All of this creates in us the sense of 
an unspeakable amount of backing. Men 
grow languid and nerveless and hopeless 
in their working because they conceive 
of human history, especially their own 
particular share in that history, as being 
lived and prosecuted off in a little corner 
of the universe, all by itself, self-subsist- 
ent, no threads of sympathy or steel 
hooks of connection by which it is bound 
to the great whole, and with an assured 
and a splendid future because it is bound 
into that whole. This little planet of ours 
goes right, behaves itself, treads along 
a pathway of a daily success, and swings 
out into space with the promise of a safe 
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and certain return because every other 
planet and all stars each put their own 
hand upon it, and hold it to the orbit 
forever and forever laid down for it. 
There is not a member of the solar sys- 
tem or of the stellar system that does 
not work constrainingly and restraining- 
ly in every motion of our earth on its 
axis or through its orbit. 

Taken down into the range of human 
affairs that is what we mean by the struc- 
ture of history. There is a fellowship of 
events between the forces that are sey- 
erally unreeling themselves and playing 
themselves out. We sometimes encoun- 
ter queer and almost thrilling symptoms 
of this. We talk about events fitting into 
one another. We see the influences com- 
ing from opposite quarters of the 
heavens, or of the earth, and yet seeming 
to know one another without introduc- 
tion when they meet, and to groove into 
one another without any visible cabinet- 
work being done to fit edge to edge. 
There is something almost weird and un- 
canny in the way in which one current 
of incident mixes itself abruptly and 
with thrilling consequence with some 
other current of incident, without the two 
currents ever having had, to appearance, 
any presentiment of one another prior to 
that mutual mingling of their waters. 
It creates in us a feeling that there is a 
great deal going our way, and what we 
may feel to be the strength of our own 
purpose is as nothing to the strength of 
the auxiliaries that, a little under the 
cover of the mist, perhaps, may be troop- 
ing in our direction and with an unseen 
and even an unheard tread may be mov- 
ing with us toward a common goal. 

Whatever of a large and noble kind 
we may be doing there is, then, really no 
isolatedness in our action; we and the 
stars are fellow-workers in one entef- 
prise. The universe votes on our side if 
we are on the right side. There is an 
historic momentum in which our action 
is afloat. The sea has its currents, and 
the air; so have the ages. The sky is 
over us and the centuries are back of us. 
Those centuries are behind our action 
and are pushing it on. We are a part of 
the trend of the times. Old energies 
never stop in the world of thought and 
purpose any more than in the world of 
material dynamics. ,It is conceited for 
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us to suppose that we are alone, and it is 
silly to feel lonely. 

This explains why there is so much 
irresolute doing and why there are so 
many who do nothing to the purpose 
either resolute or irresolute; the word 
which they speak they have no conscious- 
ness of as being the word of the immortal 
past and the living present speaking out 
through their utterances. The deed they 
perform they have no feeling of as being 
the great purpose of God and of all the 
ages coming to definite accomplishment 
in their own performance. They are here 
and the constellations are there and they 
have no presentiment of the stars as be- 
ing their own instant and potent auxil- 
iaries. They are in.the universe, but 
they know nothing about the universe 
being in them: that is the difference. 
When we strike a blow with a hammer 
every cubic inch of our globe, clear down 
through to China, co-operates with our 
muscle to give the hammer-blow effect. 
That is fact. But when a man delivers 


a moral blow he is likely to imagine that 
his is the only power there is in it, that 
there is nothing in the spiritual world 
answering to gravity in the physical 
world; and that makes him tired and 
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becomes silent after awhile, his activity 
takes a long recess and he falls back into 
the dispirited ranks of them who believe 
in the need of a better world, but with 
none of that sense of fellowship with the 
ground and with the stars, with the pow- 
ers everywhere that are making for 
righteousness and with the great God 
who marshals those powers, none of that 
sense of fellowship with his superb con- 
federates that is needed in order to put 
spring into his words and to inlay his 
endeavors with a spirit of expectation 
and incessant triumph. 

Considerations such as these are a 
proper antidote to small thinking and the 
only efficient corrective to infirm and 
low-spirited thinking. We shall work 
robustly so long as we feel ouselves 
braced by the fellowship of human hearts, 
the tidal set of events, and the great pur- 
poses of God; and so braced we shall 
realize that whether we and the interests 
we are committed to are hidden in the 
hollow of the wave or carried upon its 
crest, we are still coming in with the 
tide, and whether we are at the forward 
or backward swing of the pendulum, the 
hand is always advancing on the dial. 
New York City, 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO COMMISSIONER Dean C. WorcESTER 


HE assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley produced an alarm among 
the Filipinos - that Americans, 

whether in the Philippines or at home, 
could not exactly understand. It was 
due very largely to the change of senti- 
ment that has come about during the 
past year. One year ago, as a candi- 
date for re-election, McKinley presented 
himself to the great majority of Fili- 
pinos as originator, exponent and bene- 
ficiary of “imperialism” in the United 
States. In September of 1901 the ear- 
liest news of the attempt upon his life 
inspired, along with the genuine regret 
of a naturally sympathetic people, an ap- 
prehension to Americans rather incom- 
prehensible, which the final news of his 
death hightened for the time being. 






One explanation lies in the fact that, 
under Spanish rule, the overthrow of a 
Ministry at Madrid meant a change in 
the official régime at Manila. And most 
of even the better informed Filipinos 
are not yet familiar enough with our po- 
litical system to comprehend that the sit- 
uation presented at Washington was in 
no way analogous to that presented by 
the Spanish Cortes failing to vote sup- 
port to a Prime Minister. Their idea of 
politics is based on the personal ele- 
ment. That policies march on or meet 
reversal according to the success or fail- 
ure of parties is not yet fully compre- 
hended by most of them. 

Add to this that some knew little or 
nothing more of the career of the new 
President than that small portion of it in 
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which he figures as a “rough rider,” and 
it is not so difficult to explain the 
“flurry ” that for the moment followed 
the receipt of the news from Buffalo. 
All except a few of the best informed 
Filipinos would ask you as the first ques- 
tion after inquiring whether any further 
news of the President’s condition had 
come: “ Do you think we will have mili- 
tary government here again?” 

Such apprehension speaks rather sig- 
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nificantly for the headway which Wash- 
ington’s plans for civil government in 
the Philippines have made during the 
past year. It was by no means confined 
to the officeholders among the people, 
nor to the city of Manila alone. 

In his proclamation announcing the 
death of the President, Governor Taft 
took occasion to state that this deplor- 
able event would in no wise change the 
present course of events in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In personal and public 
conversations he and others in authority 
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were at various times called upon to re- 
iterate this assurance. 

Perhaps he who most effectively al- 
layed this apprehension of the moment 
was Chief Justice Cayetano S. Arellano, 
speaking both to and in behalf of the 
Filipino people as orator at the funeral 
services held in the Ayuntamiento, now 
the central government building, at Ma- 
nila on September 19th. Sefior Arel- 
lano is an orator in the fullest sense of 
the word. The occasion was one to call 
for his best. The old Spanish “ Hall of 
Acts,” draped in American flags and their 
pall of black; the large and thoroughly 
representative assemblage of governing 
authorities of the islands, officials of the 
American army and here and there a pri- 
vate, the foreign consuls and representa- 
tives of the commercial interests of Ma- 
nila, and in greatest proportion of all 
the Filipinos themselves, of all classes, 
men and women; the sincere directness 
of the orator, speaking in the language 
that is almost eloquent itselfi—these can- 
not be reproduced. But such an event 
has interest in the history of a nation, 
and all that the Filipino orator said 
would be well worth recording. I give 
the closing paragraphs: 

“Resignation, hope and confidence must 
now nobly distinguish the Filipino people, and 
let there be naught of impatience, naught of 
discontent, save only that natural to life, which 
tends to progress and improvement. 

“ The illustrious dead, to comfort this hope, 
has left a political testament: yonder are his 
trustees, charged with the carrying of it out 
[turning toward the Commissioners]. 

“In his political testament he bids them look 
upon this most high and sacred obligation 
which he intrusts to them as a matter involv- 
ing the honor and the conscience of their own 
country, and he cheers them with the firm con- 
viction that if they will fulfil faithfully and 
well this high and noble task, the entire popu- 
lation of this archipelago wiil some day bless 
that day when it pleased God to give the vic- 
tory to American arms, placing this people un- 
der the protection of the people of the United 
States. 

“So may it be, God will, and may I see that 
day when this my beloved people with loyalty 
and with nobility can say from the bottom of 
- heart, ‘Blessed be the memory of McKin- 
ey. 

Cayetano S. Arellano was born in the 
pueblo of Orion, in the Province of Ba- 
taan, across the bay from Manila, in 
1847. His father was Spanish, his 
mother Tagalog. At the age of eight 
he was sent to Manila to be educated, and 
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the next eleven years were devoted to 
this purpose, till he had stepped forth 
from the University of St. Thomas, the 
Dominican institution, sometimes known 
as the University of Manila, with the ti- 
tle of “Licenciado” in law in 1866. 
Meanwhile, he had gained his bachelor’s 
degrees in philosophy, in arts and let- 
ters. 

Practically all his life Don Cayetano 
has spent in Manila, in the practice of his 
profession, and latterly on the bench. 
His first government assignment was 
that of legal member of the Spanish 
Government in the newly created Prov- 
ince of Tarlac in 1878. In 1882 he be- 
came professor of jurisprudence in the 
university, a position he still holds. In 
1885 and 1886 he was a judge on the 
bench of the Audiencia, as the Supreme 
Court of the islands was known during 
Spanish rule. With one exception in re- 
cent times and another exception of more 
remote Philippine history, he is the only 
Filipino ever a member of the highest 
court of the land. 

Prior to the advent of the Americans, 
however, his reputation was principally 
that of a jurisconsult. His prestige 
was great, as his knowledge of the com- 
plicated, and in some respects indefinite 
system of law ruling in the islands was 
well known. It is said that, on impor- 
tant cases, the lawyers sent out from 
Spain to sit on the supreme bench of the 
country used to get his advice, and that 
many very important decisions were in 
this way really guided by him. 

The revolutionists were especially 
anxious to win him to their cause in 
1898 and 1899. During the trying times 
before the surrender of Manila in Au- 
gust, 1898, he had remained aloof from 
all conferences, pro-Spanish or pro-in- 
surgent. The Malolos government re- 
served a post for him,and for a shorttime 
he did lend the color of his support in 
ahalf-hearted way to some of their plans. 
He never, however, acquiesced in the 
plans for war on the Americans, and, 
after it became finally evident that the 
authorities at Washington would re- 
main in charge at Manila, he severed all 
connection with Malolos. There has 


never since at any time been a moment’s 
queston as to where Arellano stood, 
however much one or another may have 
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ventured to question the loyalty of 
“ Americanistas ” among the Filipinos. 

When the civil courts were reorgan- 
ized by General Otis in early 1899, 
Sefior Arellano was made Chief Justice 
of the reconstructed Audiencia, or Su- 
preme Court, as it has since been known. 
This was a temporary reorganization, 
and the judicial system of the islands 
was reconstructed in June of this year 
with the passage of the Civil Code and 
the appointment of new judges by the 
Civil Commission. The title of the 
Chief Justice to his position at the head 
of the judiciary of the Philippines was 
never for a moment questioned, and with 
him are two other Filipinos, the court 
being composed of four Americans and 
three Filipinos. 

The Chief Justice is to-day unques- 
tionably chiefest among his people both 
in name and in fact. Of him Governor 
Taft says: “ As lawyer and as judge, he 
is a man whose attainments and whose 
character would grace the bench of the 
highest court of any land.” The pres- 
tige he enjoys, despite the bitterness of 
the recent disputes and the extremes to 
which personal politics runs, is so great 
that the tongue of spite never dares wag 
at him. He was one of the foremost in 
the organization of the Federal Party 
last December, and worked steadily and 
prominently with that party until the 
chief aim in its platform—viz., peace— 
was an accomplished fact in the greater 
portion of the archipelago. Then he 
stepped out, deeming further political 
activity incompatible with his place on 
the bench. Publicly and privately, he 
is thoroughly identified with the political 
aims of this the only one of the so-called 
parties here which is really pro-Ameri- 
can; yet the position he occupied among 
his people is so high that not even the 
organ of the Conservatives—more than 
suspected of being pro-Spanish and pro- 
Church—ventures to attack him, as it 
has other Federalists, it having devoted a 
column to absorbing to itself the credit 
of his speech on the late President. 

Sefior Arellano is a true Filipino, 
wedded to the soil that gave him birth. 
He had never been on any other island 
in the group, nor had he ever sailed out 
of Manila Bay, until he accompanied the 
Civil Commission on its organization trip 
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among the central and southern islands 
during March and April last. His 
speeches on that occasion were notable, 
and each of them in itself a little ora- 
tion. He declared on the outset of these 
organization trips that he could not 
speak ; he is a man of the home and the 
office, not given to public appearances. 
Only a feeling of duty, the duty of do- 
‘ing what he could to aid in the move- 
ment for peace, recently inaugurated, 
called him forth from the quiet of home 
that he so much loves. Yet the good 


he did by the speeches in behalf of co- 
operation with the Americans for the 
pacification and the betterment of the 
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country, it is difficult to measure. In 
one sense the appearance of this repre- 
sentative Tagalog among the Visayans 
of Iloilo and Cebu, speaking to them 
not as Tagalog, but as Filipino, in be- 
half of common aims and the common 
good of his and their people, marked an 
epoch in the history of the country— 
the breaking down of the barriers of 
race prejudice by communication and in- 
terchange of thought. Perhaps this is 
one of the good things that may be as- 
cribed to this much deplored insurrec- 
tion. There are already signs that it 
was not utterly unmixed evil. 

ManiLa, Puivirrine Isianps. 


Thanksgiving in 1901 As We Do It in Boston 


By Edward Everett Hale 


RS. CHAMPERNOON (to her 
husband, as he steps into his bug- 
gy): “You remember Thanks- 

giving?” 

Mr. C. (taking his reins): “ Yes. 
Have you written to the children? ” 

Mrs. C.: “Of course. The Walters 
think they must go to her mother’s. The 
Georges will all come. They will be here 
Monday on the 5.30. The Johns are 
coming and Mary, of course.” 

Mr. C.: “ All right. Telephone me if 
you think of anything.” 

Mrs. C.: “ Yes. Try to think of any- 
body I have forgotten.” 

And so Mr. C. drives down to his 
train. Before half an hour has well passed 
he calls his wife by telephone to say that 
Bernard, his bookkeeper, cannot go home 
to his mother’s, and that he has asked 
him to Thanksgiving, and later in the 
day he calls her again to say that his 
correspondent, Comegys, of Denver, will 
be in Portland that week, and that he has 
wired Comegys to come and dine with 
them. 

Mrs. C. is not surprised, nor in the 
least fluttered. She goes round, driving 
herself in the buggy, to make sure that 
Ann Steadfast will come to help in the 
kitchen; that Ann’s niece, Jane, “ that 
pretty girl with auburn hair,” will help 
Litzie in waiting on the table. And Ed- 


gar is told that he had better ask the 
Cuban boy at school to come and dine 
with them, and act charades at night. 

When Sunday comes Mrs. C. slips her 
list of “turkey people” into the hands 
of Mrs. Waters, of the Turkey Commit- 
tee at church, with a ten-dollar bill. This 
to be sure that the five people on the list 
all have their turkeys and their cran- 
berries in time. 

Wednesday, the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, is kept alive by the arrival of the 
Georges and the Johns, Mr. and Mrs. 
Weeks and their children, excepting the 
baby. Mary is there to welcome them. 
But she, of course, spends the night at 
her own house. 

Thursday opens cold, clear and with 
six inches of new snow on the ground. 
Mr. C., Mrs. C., George and his wife 
and their four, the Weekses and their 
three, the Johns and all their little peo- 
ple, Mary and husband and hers, are all 
early at meeting. The minister, who is 
not a fool, bids them all sing “ Corona- 
tion” and the “ Breaking Waves” and 
“ America.” He shows them that it 1s 
as true now as it was four thousand years 
ago that the Lord is our Shepherd. Mr. 
Comegys meets them on the door step 
of their own house as the carriage party 
come from church. 

Then there is a second hour, as Mr. 
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Comegys talks Western crops, and as 
Bernard, the cashier, is made less shy by 
Mrs. George. At the end of the hour 
things become more lively, for all the 
house party, one by one, appear in im- 
provised fancy costumes, old court uni- 
form, a brocade dress of grandmama 
Scottow’s, a dozen ribbons and medals 
on papa’s breast; great fun and laughter 
at the costumes, in the midst of which 
Lizzie announces dinner. 

At Thanksgiving dinner you have no 
oysters on the half shell, no soup, no fish. 
These, in their modern place, belong 
in the nineteenth century, not the 
eighteenth. And we dine as in the best 
fashion of the eighteenth. Roast turkey 
at one end of one of the tables, chicken 
pye at the other. (Pye spelled with a y.) 
Side dishes of oysters, lobster salad and 
game. Rapid carving, a good deal of 
talking across, dear Aunt Eunice a good 
deal questioned about the family estates 
in Spain and Santa Cruz, and Mr. Come- 
gys and the bookkeeper beginning to feel 
at home. 

Observe that the children, from four 
vears old upward to fifteen, are at their 
own table in the front parlor. But the 
folding doors are open so that this com- 
municates with the proper dining-room. 
Mr. Champernoon sits nearest them. 

As Lizzie and the auburn haired assist- 
ant clear away the first course, Mr. C. 
asks in a loud, clear voice, “ Walter, who 
was your father’s father?” And Walter 
replies. 

“Jane, who was your 
mother?” And Jane replies. 

“Gertrude, who was your father’s 
father’s mother? ” and so on, seven gen- 
erations in all, till the class examination 
stops in hopeless laughter and screams 
and contradictions. 

Plum pudding with blazing brandy, 
pyes of at least four varieties follow; 
wine jelly and blanc-mange are tolerated, 
but not ice cream. That is too modern. 

Fruit comes of any sort in season, 
especially with plenty of dried fruit, figs, 
prunes, apples, pears and oranges, of 
course. Walnuts of every grade, pecans, 
almonds, olives and whatever else re- 
minds us that our great-grandfathers 
traded with Malaga, Messina and 
Smyrna. 

And when the smallest boy has picked 
out the last meat from the last walnut, 
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Mr. Champernoon gives his arm to dear 
old Madam Scottow, all the others file 
out behind him, to the great music room 
—yes, the same that Lafayette danced 
in—and in one wild whirl, all, from four- 
score years to four, dance round and 
round, singing and laughing, until they 
fall in pretense of exhaustion on the floor. 
For the older part, now, there are in the 
rooms upstairs, or downstairs for the 
lamer of the ancients, divans or couches 
or beds, with afghans or other rugs to 
cover them. The younger contingent, in- 
cluding Mr. Bernard, the cashier, and 
the Cuban boy, are led by Mary, Sophy, 
the younger Walters and one or two of 
their cousins, to fit round games in the 
children’s parlor. All the old games and 
puzzles appear. “Authors,” “Slap 
Everlasting, “ Vingt-un,” “ Old Maids,” 
checkers and chess for the more shy. 
There is loto, and if they knew it, tom- 
bola, with the same mother-of-pearl 
counters with which Colonel Scottow 
played when he came home from Louis- 
burg. Then there is the history of Great 
Britain down to George III, and Tee-to- 
tum, at least a thousand years old, which 
marks all the climacterics, seven years, 
fourteen years, twenty-one years, and so 
on to where the player ascends intoGlory 
at his grand climacteric, which is sixty- 
three years. This game is called the 
“game of human life.” 

The oldsters begin to appear again, re- 
freshed by sleep and silence. A cup of 
tea, chocolate or coffee, to occupy a little 
time. Then the folding doors slip back 
and a rampant set of young acrobats, 
with brooms for horses, clothes baskets 
for boats, Aunt Clara to sing at the 
piano, proceed to act the ballad of Loch- 
invar. The costumes have all been stolen 
from the hall, and Mr. Comegys is 
amazed as he sees his new silk hat used 
for Lochinvar’s helmet, and his cane 
lashed to the trembling bridegroom’s 
waist. Fun and frolic, fast and fearless, 
follow. “Lord Ullin’s daughter” pre- 
sents the clothes baskets in most perilous 
storms. Miss Bailey rises from her 
sleep, bold Dacres delivers up his sword, 
history and romance exhaust their more 
amusing sides. This lasts till nine 
o’clock, when Lizzie announces supper. 
But no one is permitted to go out until 
all have sung “Coronation” together, 
Aunt Clara presiding at the piano. The 
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Champeriioons even sing the foot note at 

the bottom of the page in the old “ Acad- 
emy Collection,” thus divided: 
“ This tune was a great favorite 
With the late Doctor Dwight. 

‘Twas often sung by college choir, etc., etc. 


Then Mr. Comegys gives his arm to 
Madam Scottow, and all march into the 
parlor and dining-room and sit down to 
supper, which differs from dinner only in 
a slight diminution of formality. Then 
George Weeks, with his fine tenor, ex- 
plains to Aunt Clara about the ballad of 
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Lovewell’s flight! He sings it aloud 
while she is helping him to Marlboro 
pye, and all of the youngsters join in the 
chorus. 

But, alas, as the clock points to 10.30 
the sleigh-bells without announce that 
the’ carriage has come for the little 
Weekses; and the two hundred and 
seventieth Thanksgiving since that when 
the first Mrs. Champernoon gave scal- 
loped clams to the first Comegys settler, 
newcomers in the Bay, is finished. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Day with the Queen of Italy 


By Adolfo Rossi 


[Adolfo Rossi, one of the best known Italian journalists and writers, began his career in America where, after 
most interesting adventures, he became the acting editor of the Italian paper, the P, ogresso [talo-A mericano, In 
Italy he gained a reputation especially as war correspondent from Africa, where he went three separate times until 


the disaster of Adowa. 
two of which are on the United States.—Ep1ror.] 


VERY one knows that meeting per- 
sons for the first time under un- 
usual circumstances breaks the ice 

and creates a feeling of intimacy which 
otherwise it might have taken years to 
arouse. This was the case, in a modest 
way, with myself and the princely family 
of Montenegro, who have since the first 
day spent with them treated me with 
amused kindness. 
* In the early part of August, 1896, 
when the rumor of a probable engage- 
ment between the then Prince of Naples 
and the Princess Elena Petrovich spread, 
I went from Trieste to Cattaro, and from 
there by 2 mountain road to Cettigne, the 
capital of Montenegro—a town with 
somewhat over 1,500 inhabitants, giving 
the impression of a summer resort— 
thereby much enlarging my bumps of 
adaptability and endurance. After re- 
moving the traces, in body as well as in 
apparel, of that mnever-to-be-forgotten 
journey, I applied, not without misgiv- 
ings, to Marquis Bianchi, the Italian 
Minister there, and made arrangements, 
with an ease undreamed of at other 
courts, to be presented to the reigning 
Prince Nicholas the next day at a fixed 
hour. 

The appointed time saw me—in full 
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evening dress, as is prescribed by etiquet, 
with shining shirt front, brilliant white 


waistcoat and tie, but fortunately with a 
light overcoat partially concealing my ill- 
timed apparel—ascending the grand 
staircase of the palace with my guide, 
trepidation in my walk and curiosity in 


my heart. All of a sudden cheerful 
voices were heard and we found our- 
selves in the midst of the whole princely 
family, who were accompanied by the 
Crown Prince of Italy. The situation 
was embarrassing, but Prince Nicholas, 
with that bonhomie which distinguishes 
him, and which has gained him the name 
of “ Uncle” Nicholas in Italy, immedi- 
ately turned to me and said: “ We have 
decided on the spur of the moment to go 
off shooting to Rieka. You were to have 
been presented to me, were you not? 
Well, let us put ceremony aside, and, if 
it will give you any pleasure, join our 
party and follow us to Rieka. Here isa 
carriage at your disposal and one of my 
officers to keep you company.” 
Surprised and confused at so much 
courtesy to a stranger, I could do noth- 
ing but bow and enter the carriage, with 
an awful consciousness of the incon- 
gruity of what there was under my coat 
and. the gun which had been thrust into 
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my hands, and of my probable feelings 
when I was.asked to remove the blessed 
covering (the day was very warm) in 
the midst of a hunting party, even the 
ladies of which were dressed either in 
shooting clothes or the national Monte- 
negrin costume. As I was presented to 
the Princess Elena I thought I detected a 
gleam of amusement in those lovely dark 
eyes, but she said nothing and contented 
herself with giving me a smile. 

On arriving at Rieka we entered a 
couple of boats, and I had leisure to study 
the future Queen of Italy, while she now 
and then addressed a few words to me, 
always with that suppressed air of 
amusement, but in a kindly manner as 
if we shared a secret together. Then as 
now, matrimony and maternity having 
changed her but little, she was tall and 
slender, with hair that curled charming- 
ly, and large chestnut colored eyes, espe- 
cially and marvelously beautiful. Her 
character, as you saw it ata glance, was 
frank and open, and her simple, kindly 
manners showed you immediately that 
her nature was one in which goodness 
and sincerity predominated. We landed 
in the park of Prince Danilo, a wooded 
and mountainous region, full of wild 
goats, deer and pheasants. Prince Nich- 
olas on horseback disposed the sports- 
men in various likely spots; the Prince of 
Naples, Princess Elena and her mother, 
Princess Milena, remained in the central 
little valley, while we were stationed at 
the sides on higher ground. The Prince 
now gave me a horse and invited me to 
follow him, and, passing various forest- 
ers, | mounted (always in that invaluable 
top-coat, altho I was suffocating), and 
took my place in a locality which domi- 
nated the central valley and offered me 
a most picturesque outlook. I found my- 
self alone with Prince Nicholas, who 
seated himself and offered me a cigaret, 
and, while waiting for game of some 
kind, we spoke of Italy, for which he has 
a singular predilection, and of her peo- 
ple, whom he specially admires. Our 
Interesting conversation did not last long, 
as it was broken by the passing of a wild 
goat, which the Prince shot with the 
tapidity of a young man. 

The hunt over and the river recrossed, 
the party stopped at the little palace of 
Rieka, where lunch was served. I, of 
course, expected to stay with the officers 
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of the escort, but Prince Nichdolas kind- 
ly sent to. call me to his table, where 
Princess Elena sat between the Princess 
Milena and the Prince of Naples, the lat- 
ter having her father on his other hand. 
Among the other guests were two aides, 
the Russian Minister to Cettigne, and 
the Montenegrin Premier, Bozo Petro- 
vich, relative of the reigning family. 

At last the critical moment had come, 
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my faithful coat had to be removed, and 
I stood revealed in all the glory of my 
evening clothes, with all eyes glued upon 
me, or so I thought. I feel my blushes 
yet, which were not lessened but were 
rendered less burning by a kind of “I 
knew it” expression which I caught on 
Princess Elena’s face. My secret was 
out, I could no longer conceal it. 
“What! you are in dress clothes!” 
Princess Milena said to me, smiling. 
“We women here have little love for 
men in that costume.” “ You are right, 
your Highness,” I replied, and proceeded 
to explain how I was asked to join the 
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party unexpectedly when I had gone to 
the palace for an audience; whereupon 
Princess Elena broke in with a merry 
laugh, “I knew it; I have been waiting 
for this moment!” at which the Prince 
of Naples smiled, and I felt suddenly at 
ease and at home. 

Much is said and written without any 
foundation of this or that royal match 
being a marriage of love or convenience 
as the case may be, but no one could have 
seen the Prince of Naples and Princess 
Elena together that day without under- 
standing that here was love pure and 
simple, such as might be found in a 
peasant’s cabin as well as in a noble’s 
palace. I would that all the grumblers 
and skeptics of Italy had been there that 
memorable day. A poet of Cettigne ex- 
claimed at the time of the betrothal, 
“Ah! You do not know that you are 
stealing our best treasure,” but I venture 
to say that the Prince knew it very well. 
In Italy, as is known, the news of the 
engagement was received with great 
favor. Only a few members of the old 
aristocracy wished that the Crown Prince 
should unite himself with some reigning 
family of a large and potent nation, but 
the majority were really pleased that the 
son of Humbert should choose a wife 
from a house so robust as that of Petro- 
vich. “If she follows the traditions of 
her family,” it was said openly, “ imag- 
ine the number of children she will give 
to the House of Savoy!” Thus the im- 
pression was painful when year after 
year passed without issue, the most 
afflicted, in private, being the Princess 
herself, who tenderly loves little children, 
covering those of the ladies of her house- 
hold with caresses and showering bene- 
fits upon them. But now that little Prin- 
cess Yolanda Margherita has come to 
calm the natural impatience of the royal 
couple and of the nation, the Queen’s 
popularity increases from day to day. 

Elena of Montenegro as Queen has 
had much to contend against, but I have 
never heard that in a single instance her 
patience and cheerfulness have failed 
her. She came to the throne a stranger 
to the people, while Queen Margherita 
was known and adored and was, more- 
over, an Italian. She lacked the gracious 
manners of her mother-in-law and was 
too like her new subiects in coloring to 
be much admired by them, but she is con- 
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quering slowly and surely, as is shown 
by many subtile signs. 

At twelve years of age she was sent 
to the best girls’ school in St. Peters- 
burg, where all her sisters had been be- 
fore her. There she stayed several years 
learning Russian and German, and de- 
veloped a decided talent for art, becom- 
ing later on an authority at Cettigne in 
such subjects. To her is due the idea 
and design of a monument, now being 
erected to Prince Danilo, the late reign- 
ing Prince, assassinated in 1860, which 
consists of a sarcophagus surrounded 
by four columns upholding a cupola. 

So far as may be seen outside the 
Quirinal Palace (and inside there seems 
to be a conspiracy of silence) her chief 
characteristics are love of children and 
sport. She sometimes walks from the 
palace to the church nearby and invari- 
ably notices some child, as there is a pub- 
lic garden hard by, leaving the child smil- 
ing at her gay words, and the nurse red 
and overcome at the honor done her. 

Of her shooting all the world knows, 
but it has been much curtailed since she 
ascended the throne and has become a 
mother. This summer she and the King 
have spent entire days in their motor-car, 
and a true narration of one of their ad- 
ventures will not do badly to end this 
sketch with. 

They had arrived at the foot of a hill 
on which stands a fort, in a part of the 
country where they were totally ur- 
known. The King, as is his custom, 
entered into conversation with the senti- 
nel and asked so many questions that 
the latter got very suspicious, thought 
him a spy, and when His Majesty said 
he would like to enter, refused point 
blank. The King insisted, until the sen- 
tinel, losing patience, raised his rifle and 
said hotly: “If you don’t take yourself, 
your woman, your infernal machine and 
photographing nuisance off at once, you 
will know more of the inside of the fort 
than vou bargain for!” “ But,” pro- 
tested Victor Emanuel, thinking it time 
to reveal his identity, “I am the King 
and—” “King,” roared the soldier; 
“more likely a spy,” and escorted him 
to the motor-car, which departed amid 
peals of laughter from the Queen, and 
something which sounded like swearing 
from the sentinel. 

Rome, ITALy 








Out of Doors 


in California 


By William Higgs 


T HE observer who exchanges an At- 
lantic for a Pacific observing 
ground finds himself among con- 
ditions of floral and faunal life the pe- 
culiarities of which invite analysis in 
connection with the environment which 
he has lately left. It is not only the 
changes themselves, however, which are 
of interest, but the circumstances which 


to be no connection between the area in- 
habited by those most aerial of birds, the 
swallows, and the physiographical con- 
ditions of that area; yet it is a fact that 
only where there is a fairly abundant 
supply of water are the hirundines to 
be met with to any very great extent. In 
the San Joaquin Valley—to which lo- 
cality the observations embodied in this 

paper will be restricted 











The Homé of the Western Pheebe-Bird 


underlie them, and the conditions to 
which they point; since a whole series of 
geological peculiarities may be implied 
in the presence or the absence of a plant, 
and irregularities in the distribution of 
the birds may throw light upon a botan- 
ical environment. Precisely as the ex- 
istence of a patch of swale grass in his 
pasture points the farmer to the spot 
where it may be most advisable to dig 
for water, so does the appearance of a 
certain bird suggest the propinquity of 
a plant or insect which has been found 
essential to its development and links it- 
self persistently with its habits of life. 

0 the casual observer there might seem 


—I come upon them 
only in the neighbor- 
hood of streams, and 
above inhabited places 
where the water-cask is 
in use. From the dry 
and open sandy plains 
they are apparently al- 
together absent. The 
reason for this, of 
course, .is simple; the 
swallow subsists upon a 
form of flying insect life 
to be found abundantly 
only where the air is 
moist. 

Among the thrushes 
there is a_ significant 
falling off both in the 
numbers of species and 
in the prevalence of the 
individual birds. Where- 
as, in the Atlantic States 
at least three species— 
and sometimes four or 
five—besides the robin, 
are frequently to be met with, here 
I have come upon only two. Of these 
the larger or russet back thrush 
is slighter than the Eastern veery, and 
recalls the Scandinavian redwing both 
in some of its markings and in the fra- 
gility of its build; the smaller, or dwarf 
thrush, is but little larger than a spar- 
row. Both, however, have the true 
thrush song, and hearing them toward 
sunset it has been difficult to persuade 
myself that I have not been listening to 
one of their Eastern cousins, so idiosyn- 
cratic are the notes of all the genus. The 
absence of those dark, damp woods in 
whichthe Eastern birds delight, with their 
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accompaniment of an abundance of con- grow silent and decamp, flying in that 
genial food, together possibly with the noiseless and elusive way which is charac- 


influence of the dry, hot Southern air, teristic of the family and enables the ob- 
has led to a diminution 


in the size of the Cali- 
fornia thrushes and, as 
Canon Tristram -points 
out in connection with 
the birds of the Syrian 
desert, the neutral tone 
of their surroundings 
has had an influence on 
their coloration, the 
clearly marked pencil- 
ings of the Eastern spe- 
cies being absent from 
the Western birds; tho 
the closely allied variety 
the spotted thrush (T. 
nevius), whose habitat 
is a different one, is an 
exception to this rule. I 
have been interested to 
note that, in spite of 
their betrayal of very 
much of the shyness 
which is natural to the 
species, the California a 
+ se il come about the Where the Wild Ducks Feed 














server to identify them 
on the wing even by the 
briefest glimpse. . One 
of the russet backed 
thrushes came constant- 
ly to feed on a vacant lot 
in the rear of the house, 
throughout May and 
June, appearing regular- 
ly every afternoon with- 
in a few minutes of half- 
past four o'clock, and 
foraging between the 
tufts of rattleweed and 
grindelia in a graceful, 
high-bred way. Of a 
dog or a passing vehicle 
the bird had no apparent 
dread, allowing either to 
approach it within less 
than twenty feet without 
suspending its opera- 
tions; but no sooner did 
it discover that I had 
turned my glass upon it 


than it made off at once, 
premises and sing from the fruit trees tho I was watching it from a_posi- 


of the garden, tho no sooner do tion .in the house at the distance 
they find themselves observed than they of at least a hundred feet. That 
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OUT OF DOORS 


birds have some means of forming an 
approximate idea of time seems clear 
from the tactics of a dwarf thrush which 
came regularly to feed within range of 
the kitchen windows. This bird had 
found out that the time when it was 
least likely to be observed was from 
three to four o'clock, between which 
hours the room was usually deserted. 
After I became aware of this I had only 
to invade the kitchen silently at this time 
of the day to catch a glimpse of him; 





A ROADSIDE WANDERER 


{One corolla in the plant above measured 556 inches across, and 7% inches 
Originally an immigrant 
from the Orient, the stramenium plant is now common throughout the 
West, and grows luxuriantiy in the sandy soil of the central California 


from the edge to the bottom of the flower’s tube. 


plain,] 


tho he invariably detected me almost in- 
stantly by some sort of telepathy too fine 
for me to fathom, and was off to the se- 
clusion of some trees across the street. 
If I were obliged to consent to be con- 
fined in my observations to the habits of 
a single family of our woodland birds I 


should choose to be limited to the 
thrushes. Among the shore-birds I 
should choose the plovers. 

Of strictly Californian birds the hum- 
mers have been less numerous in the re- 
gion of my observation than might have 
been expected from the number of local 
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species, tho I have seen two nests with- 
in a few feet of one another on the trees 
of a neighboring lawn. The second of 
these was built soon after the young had 
left the first, very likely by the same pair 
of birds. The nest is about the size of 
half the shell of a common duck’s egg, 
and is made.of plant down and cobwebs, 
with a slight outside garniture of moss, 
being a much less compact and interest- 
ing structure than that of the Eastern 
ruby-throat. It is placed on a twig of a 
cork-elm, a little too 
high to be looked into 
from the piazza, and in 
all probability is kept in 
its precarious position— 
for the twig upon which 
it rests is no thicker 
‘ than an ordinary lead 
pencil—by a glutinous 
substance collected by 
the bird from the honey 
bearing flowers which 
it visits in securing food. 

The little occupant—a 
‘somewhat smaller bird 

than the female ruby- 

throat—allows herself 
to be observed from the 
distance of four or five 
feet, tho her attitude is 
one of great alertness, 
and any sudden move- 
ment on the part of her 
observer will imme- 
diately send her off. 

There is something in 

the position of the eye 

so far up in the head, 

in the long and very 

slightly curved bill, and 

in the short up-flirted 
tail, as she sits rather high in her tiny 
nest, that is suggestive of a pigmy wood- 
cock. Neither the male nor female of 
this species is very highly colored, tho 
the former has the customary iridescent 
glint upon the gorget, and the body 
feathers of each have more or less of a 
metallic sheen. 

With both the appearance and the 
note of the Western oriole I at first was 
disappointed. The male bird is less 
striking than his Eastern congener—at 
least upon a slight acquaintance—and his 
call and foraging note is less full and less 
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mellifluous. A more extended observa- 
tion, however, has modified my first im- 
pression, and I am not now prepared to 
compare either the male or female with 
the Eastern bird unfavorably. It is true 
at an initial glance the Baltimore is 
more taking than Bullock’s oriole; but 
there areindividual markings in the plum- 
age of the latter bird that repay the 
closest study and suggest a long series 
of protective and adaptive develop- 
ments—the devices on the female being 
quite unlike those of her consort, and 
affording in themselves a field for sep- 
arate and extended investigation. In 
common with so many birds that spend 
their lives moving rapidly about the fo- 
liage of trees under a brilliant sun, the 
Western oriole has its mantle mottled— 
a series of spots being, rather singular- 
ly, a protection from observation in a 
vivid but broken light. As between the 
two species I should say that the plum- 
age of the Eastern bird is more strik- 
ing as a whole, while that of the West- 
ern is more striking in its details. The 
latter, too, makes up for the slightly 
raucous tone of its call and foraging 


note by a concerted and somewhat rob- 
in-like song altogether more elaborate 
than the Baltimore’s performance; tho 
it is softer and more ethereal than the 
song of migratorius, and, of course, is 


less constantly in evidence. Indeed, it 
is only at certain hours of the day dur- 
ing the nesting season, and under pro- 
pitious circumstances, that—so far as 
my observation extends—the oriole lets 
himself out; but when he does it is an 
experience to be grateful for, the notes 
being wafted to you, perhaps, across the 
waters of some wide but slow and noise- 
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less stream, and raising memories of 
the hermit’s golden reverie. 

Not the least interesting accompani- 
ment of my changed entourage has been 
the discovery of the way in which cer- 
tain of the plants and trees about me ad- 
just themselves to the heat. The locust 
develops a denser foliage and a thick- 
er bark than distinguish it in the East, 
both peculiarities that prevent the rap- 
id evaporation of the sap, and so pro- 
tect it in a time of drought; and the 
place of the maple as-a shade tree along 
the streets is taken either by species pe- 
culiar to a semi-tropical region, like the 
umbrella tree and the eucalyptus, or by 
a species like the elm, which,tho common 
to the Eastern seaboard, has here de- 
veloped a density of foliage and a cork- 
like thickness of the bark which erects 
it into a.separate variety. Some plants 
lift their leaves to a vertical position, 
and others dévelop a thick, woolly sur- 
face covering, to prevent the undue es- 
cape of moisture; and still others send 
their roots down into the soil to a depth 
beyond precedent in the cooler and more 
humid East. As an example of a 
plant containing the two last’ peculiari- 
ties, I may cite the lupines, quite com- 
mon and exceedingly pretty things, with 
whorls of thick, woolly, clover-like 
leaves, and long clusters of pea-like 
flowers. The plants send roots down 
to a distance of twenty feet or more, and 
the dewdrops I observed upon one of 
them in an arid sandy spot, on a recent 
cool still night, may have been brought 
up by it from some unfailing source of 
supply in the gravel beds beneath the 
plain. 

Seima, CAL. 
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Municipal Athletics 


By Carter H. Harrison 


Maye R oF CHICAGO 


UBLIC recognition by cities of the 
value of athletic exercise may be 
considered eminently proper. 

This recognition may take the form of 
municipal supervision and encourage- 
ment of sports. The municipality that 
applies itself to the physical development 
of its youth engages in a most laudable 
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work. If it is desired that the next gen- 
eration be a namby-pamby one then the 
boys and girls of to-day should let ath- 
letics severely alone. If we wish that a 
virile manhood and a_ magnificent 
womanhood succeed us, then let us fos- 
ter and encourage athletic exercises by 
every means in our power. To neglect 
the body and train merely the mind is, 
in my judgment, little short of criminal. 
I believe that municipal supervision of 
athletic sports is desirable to the end 
that extremes should be avoided and that 


the brutality sometimes accompanying 
so-called athletic exhibitions be pre- 
vented. 

There is a growing tendency to flock 
to the cities and to abandon the country 
as a home, much as it is to be regretted. 
The population under adult age in the 
larger cities of the country is continually 
increasing. The children are surrounded 
by stone and brick and iron, instead of 
tree and shrub and flower, and are con- 
stantly exposed to the vitiating influence 
of city life at an age when they are espe- 
cially susceptible to evil impressions. 
Even in the smaller communities of this 
country, I might say, the majority of the 
children are far below the average coun- 
try boy and girl in health and physical 
development. The town boy has every- 


thing to retard him, while in the country 
the opposite is the case. Bread-and-but- 


ter children are the natural product of 
the city, due to the education of the mind 
at the expense of the body. 

The time has come, in my opinion, 
when cities should officially recognize the 
absolute necessity for a broad and sys- 
tematic plan of physical training for the 
children and youth of both sexes. To- 
day it is more essential, if anything, than 
mental culture, for a well balanced body 
and mind form one of the greatest safe- 
guards against immorality. The neglect 
of this municipal duty in our American 
cities is really astounding, when one con- 
trasts the many excellent systems in 
vogue both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. There is no community—no 
matter how large—that cannot provide 
space for athletic grounds in summer and 
gymnasiums in winter—if not in the cen- 
ter of the city, at least in the suburbs. 
Properly qualified physical directors can 
be obtained at a moderate salary to carry 
out any system provided, and the cost 
of the apparatus, buildings and grounds 
is not so much but what the smallest 
village can avail itself of such privileges. 
I do not know but that legislation allow- 
ing State appropriations to be made for 
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such purposes would be beneficial. It is 
only necessary to review the results at- 
tained at our principal universities to 
show the value of judicious physical cul- 
ture. The graduates who have availed 
themselves of the opportunities are men 
who rank among the foremost Ameri- 
cans, both in business and professional 
life. Ask them why and they will admit 
that the sound body and strong constitu- 
tion obtained on the diamond, the oval, 
during the cross country runs and at the 
oars have been a powerful reinforcement 
to their mental activity. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


No people are fonder of sports than 
Americans. We show it in our attend- 
ance at the principal contests and our en- 
thusiasm over the winners. But we do 
too much looking on as a people. We 
need to participate more. We are get- 
ting too much brain at the expense of 
brawn. To remedy this we must begin 
at the beginning and instill in our chil- 
dren an interest and love for that which 
builds up the body as well as expands 
the intellect. 


Cuicaco, ILt. 


The Coming of Margaret Winthrop 


(THANKSGIVING, 1631) 
By Edith M. Thomas 


Nov. 2d, 1631.—The ship ‘‘ Lyon,’’ Wm. Peirce, master, arrived at Natascot. 


wife, his eldest son and his wife. 
Nov. 4.— . . . . Attheirlanding. . 
guard and divers vollies of shot and three drakes. . . 


tion of love had never been seen in New England. 
Nov. 11.—We report a day of Thanksgiving at Boston. 


5 


H, see ye not beyond the ocean foam 
e The good ship “ Lyon,” as she beareth 
home 
The Lady of the Land? 
Oh, see ye not how safe she rides the deep, 
Beneath her keel the Lord of Hosts will keep 
His sure, upstaying hand! 


II. 


Her every sail is as an angel’s wing; 
And every breeze that in her shrouds doth 
sing, 
As. breath on seraph’s lip; 
So white, so swift, are spread our Margaret’s 
sails, 
So lovely and good-willing are the gales 
That hither blow her ship! 


III. 
A goodly freightage in that vessel lies: 
— wool she bears, both bright and sober 
yes, 

With shoon for children small; 
Fruit, oil, and sweet conserve of roses red; 
And sack for toiling sailormen, ’tis said,— 

Some gift, in sooth, for all! 


IV. 


To-morrow is she promised to our shore, 

To-morrow must the cradling deep restore 
The Lady of the Land. 

Then down to fair Natascot will we go; 

And we shall see her bonny face aglow— 
And we shall touch her hand! 


There came in her the governors’ 


. the ship. gave them six or seven pieces, entertained them with 
- Most of the people of the near plantations came to wel- 
come them, and brought and sent for divers days great store of provisions. . . 


. soasthe like joy and manifesta- 


—From Governor Winthrop’s Journal 


V. 


Ay, one and all shall touch her hand, I ween! 

And (dared I say it) she shall pace a queen,— 
Our Winthrop’s honored bride! 

But here no crownéd’heads, good folk, ye see! 

’Tis well! Our Lady of the Land is she,— 
Our darling and our pride! 


VI. 


So we shall see her, welcome as the day; 
And see our Winthrop brush the tear away. 
(Oh, precious tear of. joy!) 

Her escort shall we see,—ah, gallant sight! 
True men-at-arms, with bayonets shining 
bright, : eight 

Along the sand deploy! 


VII. 


And then shall fast to feasting turn; for so 

Our Winthrop wills: let all the people know, 
To lend both heart and hand; 

And from Natascot beach to Boston street 

Thanksgiving be; and loyal love shall greet 
Our Lady of the Land. 


VIII. 


So let the orchard’s various stores be shed; 

So let the harvest bow his sheaf-bound head, 
And with boon Plenty stand; 

So let the forest of his game be free, 

That feasting with Thanksgiving there may be, 
To greet the Lady of the Land! 


New York Cry. 





Betty and Thanksgiving 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


*TNWISHED and unwelcome, the 
baby in her coming made an un- 
pleasant interruption in the habits 

of the Westley household. Mr. Westley 
held a clerical position of trust, which 
allowed him liberty after bank hours to 
drive the quiet old pony, to make his 
pretty garden, to spend long evenings 
with his wife and over his books. 

They had been reading Dante together, 
and when the baby really arrived they 
could think of no better name for her 
than Beatrice; for, after she was here, 
being their own, she became something 
beatific. She had not, however, been so 
unwelcome to the mother. Indeed, as 
the happy woman sat at her delicate sew- 
ing, she counted every thread lest there 
might be a little daughter who should 
judge her mother’s stitches; and many 
a thrill of love and joy trembled through 
her as she thought of her new possession. 
And when her husband saw something 
of this and divined more, if he could not 
enter into the joy of his wife, yet he was 
determined that her remotest wish should 
be gratified; and, for the first thing, he 
sent to a certain convent for a layette 
like the one the nuns had made for his 
employer’s wife, extravagance though it 
was. Perhaps the sight of the little gar- 
ments stirred something responsive in 
Mr. Westley’s heart, for he thought with 
half a pang of pity of the gentle nuns 
drawing their needles in and out, never 
to come nearer than that to the dreams 
and bliss of motherhood with which he 
saw his wife now smiling to herself. 

He was glad that she was happy, and 
yet a little vexed that she should be will- 
ing to have their pleasant way of life 
disturbed. And while there was enough 
in his income for two, three would make 
a difference. No more joyous excursions 
on the spur of the moment, on a holiday, 
no more coming round with the pony 
when an unexpected early closing al- 
lowed. He had, of course, made the 
best of the pony, but he had always 
hoped to own a horse at some time that 
would leave the winged horse of fable 


behind. But now, with swollen house- 
bills, of course, with doctors, dentists, 
nurses, with an education looming in the 
background, there was nothing of. that 
sort for him. No more of the pleasant 
evenings with reading aloud and music, 
—there would be a different sort of mu- 
sic. No, so far as he was concerned there 
was no welcome for poor little Beatrice, 
—altho no sooner had she come, gur- 
gling, cooing, laughing, loving, than that 
lofty name was forgotten in darling little 
Betty. For unwelcome or not, when she 
arrived Betty brought love with her. She 
loved every one and every thing herself ; 
stretched up her little arms with sweet, 
inarticulate cries to the sunshine and the 
leaves, gave her father heavenly smiles 
and babblings of pure music, would rest 
in no arms but his from the moment he 
was in the house, and so insisted on her 
right to be loved that she won the day 
and was worshiped. 

Nothing was too fine or good for little 
Betty. Altho the mother might expostu- 
late, her cloak must be of white broad- 
cloth, trimmed with white ostrich feath- 
ers, such as her father had seen some 
young merchant princess wearing; her 
little clasp-pins must be of gold and 
pearls; her crib, her baby-carriage, her 
toys, of the rarest and costliest; and he 
insured his life additionally for Betty’s 
benefit before she was six months old. 
He said she should have the best advan- 
tages; no child of the multi-millionaires 
should have a better education than she 
should receive ; if she had a voice, no one 
less than Marchesi should train it; she 
should travel; he would have promised 
her wings from the lands beyond the 
Delectable Mountains if he had known 
of any way of finding them. 

But Betty was on the way to find such 
wings for herself. From the moment 
that she could manifest her little indi- 
viduality it was a sweet one. Her dear 
shapeless sentences were like snatches of 
melody ; a taste of her dainty biscuit was 
offered to all; her lip trembled if any 
one. was hurt; she walked off triumph- 
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antly in her first steps because she trusted 
the father and mother, the one letting 
go, the other beckoning; love and sym- 
pathy made the keynote of her little be- 
ing. And so she became the first thought 
of her father when he opened his eyes 
and looked over to the crib where she 
lay wide-awake, playing with her fingers, 
silent and waiting. She was his last 
thought when he fell asleep. He dreamed 
of her all night, and her lovely face came 
between him and the lines of the ledger 
all day. And when she began to call 
people by name, to talk somewhat in- 
telligibly, to sing her little broken tunes, 
the house seemed full of people, full of 
joy. 

Somehow Mr. Westley’s happiness in 
the child made him light-hearted in every 
direction ; he felt his purse equal to every 
demand, and that he could atford a great 
deal which formerly would have seemed 
impossible. Betty’s father must appear 
as became Betty’s father; Betty’s mother 
ought to have a diamond star for her hair 
_ when they went to the opera—a single 
night at the opera had been a great piece 
of expenditure once; they must have a 


season-ticket this year, if only to cele- 
brate the fact of Betty’s existence; and 
if they went by way of the electrics, 
they must have compensation in the shape 
of the fast horse and the runabout that 


Mr. Westley bought. There must be 
some new things in the house, too; some 
choice table-linen and other damask, a 
Dresden tea-set, some heavier silver, 
some rugs,—Betty must grow up accus- 
tomed to a certain fine manner of life 
and seeing only the best about her. 
Betty never should have the feeling of 
inferiority that had filled his own early 
days in view of what others had and he 
had not. 

Thus it came about that in a couple of 
years Mr. Westley had spent his little 
reserve, all but the one bond that he had 
treasured as a nest-egg; and he found 
himself in debt to an extent that soon 
grew very perplexing, and the thought 
and vexation of which he could escape 
only when he came home and took Betty 
in his arms. 

Mr. Westley did not like to sell the 
bond, which was almost all the patri- 
mony that Betty had if he were taken,— 
altho, to be sure, her mother’s diamonds 
were always an investment. Yet he had 
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a certain pride or vanity in having his 
wife think him competent and success- 
ful; he could not ask her to give that 
sunburst back. And the bond had stood 
between them and the trouble and ex- 
pense of possible illness. He was very 
much distressed,—people could not be 
expected to wait forever for their money. 

One day, outside the counting-room, 
Mr. Westley heard some one talking of 
coppers, of the Old Burnished mine, and 
of the probability that shares bought to- 
day at fifty would be selling at a hundred 
and fifty in less than three months. 
Well, here was a chance not only to pay 
his.debts but to make his fortune. He 
had the thousand dollar bond; it would 
give him margin for a hundred shares 
and more. If Van Arcy was in it it ought 
to be a good thing. And, on inquiring, it 
seemed so safe that he ventured; he 
bought a hundred shares of Old Bur- 
nished. It went up that month to a frac- 
tion over eighty ; he had made three thou- 
sand dollars. What an easy, what a de- 
lightful way to make money! Why not 
make a little more? He could put up 
his whole four thousand for margin and 
buy—how many hundred shares—for a 
rise. And the rise was bound to come; 
there was no doubt of that. Why, look 
at the names behind it! He had a con- 
versation with one of the principal 
manipulators of the stock, a man who 
flattered him by supposing he had the 
means to embark on the affair, and he 
had told him of the ore in sight at the 
Old Burnished, and the increasing use of 
copper in all the electrical appliances, and 
had declared that money in that stock 
was as Safe as if it were in the Bank of 
England, and would presently be bring- 
ing three hundred per cent. on the invest- 
ment. Oh, certainly here was the chance 
of his life! To let such an opportunity 
go by was to invite beggary! He would 
put in his four thousand, and yet even 
that would bring little more than a pit- 
tance. By hook or by crook he must have 
more! It was the one moment when the 
pendulum swung between riches and 
poverty. For Betty’s sake he must have 
more! 

But how? He had not another penny 
in the world. To ask his wife for the 
diamonds—he hadn’t the face. All the 
less that he had not told his wife any- 
thing of what he had done, and was not 
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sure she would understand, and was 
doubtful would she approve. Women, 
he said to himself, are as sensitive where 
money is concerned as the stock market 
itself. No, he would say nothing to 
Evangeline. 

He wondered, as he sat and bit the 
handle of his pen, if his employer could 
be induced to lend him anything. But 
no, he knew very well that he would 
first demand security, and that moreover 
he would look askance at one of his 
clerks who should speculate. It might 
end by his losing his place, indeed. 

Mr. Westley was very blue; he had 
not been so blue since before Betty was 
born. He saw fortune within reach of 
his hands, and his hands tied, the happy 
moment slipping by. There was no one 
to whom he could turn for help. 

To change the figures in the books and 
use the ready money,—that is, to borrow 
it, he checked himself,—that would take 
too long ; the chance would be gone. And 
somehow that meddling with the books 
was not to his mind. But how then? 
To be sure, to be sure! Why, he had in 
his charge the funds of the Curzon Club, 
of which he was treasurer. Yes,—why 
not? It was so safe. Safer than the 
Bank of England. And, the funds being 
in his hands, what difference was there 
between leaving them in the bank and 
putting them temporarily in shares of the 
Old Burnished, shares selling now at 
more than half again as much as when 
he bought in? 

It was a wealthy club, one to which in 
reality a man in his circumstances had no 
right to belong. But he had had the op- 
portunity to join it, and had done so that 
Betty’s father might have the best sort 
of acquaintances. The yearly assess- 
ments had just been paid, and the amount 
now in hand was a very considerable 
sum. It showed how he was trusted that 
so important a charge should be given 
him. 

Well, he would not be betraying the 


charge by putting it in a safe place— 


safe as the Bank of England. And when 
the stock touched a hundred and fifty, or 
even a little before, he would sell out, re- 
place the funds in the bank, and the dif- 
ference would be his, the difference that 
would mean to him almost boundless 
wealth. Thus Mr. Westley reasoned. It 
is true, his thoughts ran on, there were 
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casuists who would say the profit should 
belong to the club. But that was really 
splitting a hair too fine. Besides, it 
would be impossible to give it to the 
club without explaining how he had 
come by it, and explanations—well, in 
this case explanations were impossible. 
And why were they impossible? Mr. 
Westley’s face was very white and 
pinched. Why? Because he was steal- 
ing the money! If only for a week, a 
day, an hour, he was stealing the money. 
He had the bank-book and the check- 
book of the club’s account already in his 
hand. But suddenly and automatically 
he thrust them back into their pigeon- 
hole, and then his face turned as crimson 
as if he had been caught filching money 
from a till. 

But, nevertheless, far in his inner con- 
sciousness Mr. Westley knew that he 
was going to use that money. Not, he 
said, that he had the least idea of taking 
it for himself, of taking it to keep, of 
appropriating it: he was merely going to 
use it and replace it. What difference 
would it make to the club whether it 
were this money or some other money 
solong asthe amount remained the same? 
And when the whole thing was so abso- 
lutely safe! Why it would be childish, it 
would be folly, it would be deliberately 
choosing poverty, to let such a chance 
pass. If fate and fortune gave him this 
one opportunity, and he neglected it, he 
would deserve never to have another. 
Of course he would borrow and use the 
money! There is nothing succeeds like 
success! Faint heart never won fair 
lady, he said. 

If none of this asseveration quite con- 
vinced or satisfied Mr. Westley, still his 
intention remained the same. By and 
by, in the happy years to come, he said 
again, he would be laughing at this faint- 
heartedness. There was nothing doing 
to-morrow; it was Thanksgiving Day, 
and the stock market would be closed; 
but later,—he locked his desk and went 
home, not exactly treading on air, but 
feeling already the potentiality of riches. 

Mr. Westley had not been brought up 
a pagan. He had always been a church- 
going man, and had looked forward with 
pure pleasure to the day when little Betty 
should walk along demurely between her 
mother and himself, the bell tolling sil- 
verly overhead. He had been in the 
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habit of reading a psalm or some chosen 
verses from the Bible with his wife every 
night. And there were certain hymns 
which always gave him a glad tremor 
when he heard their first words, their 
first tones. The choir was practicing for 
the morning service in a church as he 
went by that evening; once he would 
have stopped to let the music pouring out 
work its miracle,—it was a tune set to 
one of the joyous themes of the Seventh 
Symphony,—but this evening he hurried 
on. He was in a hurry to be at home, 
he said, and to have his frolic with Betty 
before her bed-time. He had sent the 
turkey earlier in the day ; he only stopped 
to buy some grapes and candies for the 
table and a sugar reindeer for Betty, and 
sprang along eagerly through the frosty 
air of the early dark. 

He was delayed, however, after he 
reached his car by a block on the line, and 
Betty had had her supper and her frolic 
before he arrived. A book lay open upon 
the table. He could not have told you 


why, he hardly knew he did, but he felt 
a shiver of repulsion as he passed it. The 
mother had been quieting the child for 
sleep, and had been reading to her, be- 


fore taking her upstairs, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” 

He saw, through the dining-room 
doorway, the silver bowl and spoon, and 
the high chair pushed back as Betty had 
finished her evening meal; he could see, 
as if they were before him, the golden 
hair, the face like a pink and white blos- 
som, the laughing mouth; and he took 
the stairs three at a bound in order to 
be there before Betty should have closed 
those blue eyes. 

But at the half-open door he paused. 
Betty in her long white nightgown knelt 
on the rug at her mother’s knee, the fire- 
light sparkling over her in a sort of aura, 
and leaving all the rest of the room in 
shadow. Her dimpled hands were 
folded, her face upturned like a flower 
to the light; her eyes, blue as heaven, 
lifted, as if in her undoubting faith she 
saw into the upper depths,—as beautiful, 
as innocent as a little angel. 

It seemed to him in that moment as if 
the host and hierarchy of heaven were 
stooping into that room. And he was 
the father of that little angel! His heart 
stood still. What right had he in such a 
possession? If there were justice to be 
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found it would be taken from him before 
the wings were soiled by contact. Look- 
ing at the child he grew cold and faint. 
He leaned against the jamb of the door 
to recover his breath, that seemed to 
tremble on his stiff lips. In that instant 
the future opened as if by the gleam of 
« lightning flash, and he saw simple pro- 
vision with white honor side by side with 
wealth that had a stain on every page of 
its check-book. He saw himself walking 
to church with his wife and Betty be- 
tween them, as he had dreamed of doing, 
Betty looking up to him as to a perfect 
being ; and he saw himself rolling along 
in his carriage, with furtive glances to 
right and left, daring to meet no one’s 
eyes,—Betty’s father a thief! If no one 
in all the world ever knew of it, yet that 
her heritage! 

He crept back on tiptoe, like some one 
making off with plunder ; he snatched his 
coat and hat again and closed the door 
softly behind him. He had no conscious 
idea where he was going, but he walked 
swiftly, and started suddenly to find him- 
self on the steps of the club, behind the 
doors in the inner office where a couple 
of the managers were busy over some 
of the regulations. “Oh, by the way,” 
he said, and his voice seemed to him to . 
come without his volition, “isn’t there 
an Official meeting to-night? I find I 
have to resign my treasurership. I have 
all I can attend to without that. Oh, yes, 
that’s final! And some one else must 
put his neck in the yoke. Will you see 
to it, Van Arcy? I'll write out my resig- 
nation now if you'll hand it in. And if 
the new treasurer will come round on 
Friday I’ll hand him the books and ac- 
counts. There. I’ll do as much for you. 
I’ve something on to-night and am in a 
little hurry.” And then he found him- 
self in the street again, all as if a force 
quite outside of himself moved and di- 
rected him. 

A little voice piped in John Westley’s 
ear next morning, “Is you awake, 
father? Happy Sanksgivin’! Betty 
yants to get in youse bed.” 

“ The best Thanksgiving I ever had,” 
he said, as she crept over and cuddled in 
his arms. “ The best Thanksgiving,” he 
said to himself, “that a man could ask 
for. Thanksgiving for having passed 
through the fire with only the garments 
scorched. Yes, thank God, that by reason 














of Betty, Betty’s father is an honest man! 
And to think,” he said again presently, 
with the little silken head under his chin, 
“that there ever was a time when Betty 
was looked upon as a misfortune. Betty, 
God’s best blessing! ” 

It was on his way back to the count- 
ing-room after lunch on Friday that Van 
Arcy met him. “ Heard the news?” he 
asked. “The Old Burnished has de- 
cared an extra, and the stock is going 
up like a balloon. A hundred and 






























































HAT a.great many things were be- 
ing done in our municipal life 
which should not be done had be- 

come a matter of common knowledge in 
a number of cities in the United States. 
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It was well understood, for instance, that 
known and unknown thieves flourished 
in Chicago, Omaha, Philadelphia and 
New York, to mention only these four 
ties. In Chicago the “ graft” was so 
plain that the State’s Attorney was able 
™ make it troublesome for the chief of 
etectives and a political boss without 
the enthusiasm of an election to help him 
out. In Philadelphia the public was well 
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twenty-five when I dropped the tape, and 
still rising!” 

Mr. Westley’s heart boomed in his 
ears like a great bell. For an instant be- 
fore he regained control of himself he 
felt a hot wave surging over him. “ Let 
me see,” Van Arcy was saying. “ You 
went in there at fifty, didn’t you? I re- 
member advising you. Hope you made 
a good thing of it?” 

“A> mighty good thing!” said Mr. 
Westley, and went on his way rejoicing. 

NeEwsuryport, Mass, 


William Travers Jerome 
By Josiah Flynt 


Avruor oF ** TRAMPING wiTH TRAMps,” “* THe Lanp or Grart,”’ Erc. 


acquainted with the crooked life in that 
city, but was too indifferent to change it. 
In Omaha the machine went so far as 
to try to get hold of the public schools, 
and on election day the voters said: 
“Stop!” In New York the machine had 
become so bold and overbearing that the 
voters turned practically the entire mu- 
nicipal government over to the re- 
formers. 

Among the men who persuaded the 
New Yorkers to oust Tammany Hall 
from power and give the reformers an- 
other chance was William Travers 
Jerome. He probably did more than any 
other single man to help elect the so- 
called “ Fusion ticket,” and the cam- 
paign made him a national figure. He is 
known to-day throughout the United 
States as the “ Judge ” who has promised 
to make it hot for crooked dealings in 
New York, no matter whom he hurts. 
He is forty-two years old, he has been an 
Assistant District Attorney; at the pres- 
ent writing he is a Justice in the Court 
of Special Sessions, and on January Ist 
he becomes New York’s new District At- 
torney. His knowledge of things which 
should not be has been gained partly 
while in office and partly while he has 
looked about him as a private citizen, 
kept his eyes and ears open and his mouth 
shut. The time came when he decided 
to open his mouth and talk, and he did 
so in a way which interested the entire 
nation. He hit at “graft” in his 
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speeches right and left, and 
people flocked by the thousand 
to hear him speak. Perhaps he 
had political preferment in 
view in doing this—his sever- 
est critics think that this is the 
case—but the. voters judged 
him by what he said and 
seemed, rather than by any 
ulterior motives that may have 
been in his mind, and he was 
elected by a handsome majority. 

Considering him simply as a 

man who might appear in any 
community and talk about cor- 
ruption, he seems to understand 
its various manifestations un- 
commonly well. Corruption, 
however, can hardly be called 
his hobby. If he has one, I 
should say that it is to do good 
work in the mechanic’s shop lo- 
cated in the basement of his 
country home. He has been 
known to spend an entire day 
in the shop filing a piece of 
metal into the shape he wanted 
it to take, and he could probably 
make a set of burglar tools as 
quickly as any “ professional.” 
This knowledge of mechanics 
has been of great use to him 
on the bench, and he is a hard 
man for criminals to fool. 

He saw fit during the political cam- 
paign which resulted in his election 
as District Attorney to say a great 
deal concerning certain customs which 
everybody knows about, or thinks he 
does, which we forbid by law, and 
sanction with public opinion. What 
makes him of so much significance is that 
his new Office is one of the most powerful 
in the United States, and that he has 
indicated his willingness to tackle prob- 
lems which up to date the ordinary pub- 
lic official prefers to leave alone. He has 
committed himself to strong opinions in 
regard to gambling, houses of prostitu- 
tion, open saloons on Sunday, blackmail- 
ing by the police, and men in official life 
who are crooked. So fearful was Tam- 
many that he would keep his promises 
and live up to the strenuous life which 
he outlined in his speeches, that it made 
every effort, honest as well dishonest, to 
defeat him. It well knew that if such a 
man as he seemed to be should get into 
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the District Attorney’s office and lay bare 
the facts in regard to certain men and in- 
stitutions, a number of the men would 
in all probability go to State prison, ot 
at least be publicly disgraced. It could 
not stem the popular movement which 
made him victorious, however, and we 
are now to see how far Mr. Jerome will 
go in fighting the “ graft ” about which 
he had so much to say. 

About ten days after his election to his 
new office I called on Mr. Jerome at his 
country home in Lakeville, Conn., and 
put to him this question: 

“ How do you propose to clean up the 
corrupt conditions you discussed in your 
campaign speeches?” 

It was, of course, plain that no maf 
elected to an office such as his would give 
away his entire policy to anybody, but 
I hoped that he would tell enough about 
it to let the public form an opinion con- 
cerning its probable tendency. What had 
been said during the campaign had made 
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clear certain things, but what is said in 
the heat of a political campaign is often 
misquoted or not completely understood, 
and the idea of the interview was to get 
as close to Mr. Jerome’s own interpre- 
tation of his statements and promises as 
possible. It is only fair to state imme- 
diately that his election has sobered him 
very perceptibly. He is noticeably de- 
lighted that he won, but he realizes what 
an important and powerful post he has 
received and the necessity of filling it in 
a dignified way. He still likes to go to 
his workshop and file, he also plays with 
his dogs and romps about in the country 
fields near his home, but he is no longer 
merely a picturesque raider or a drawing 
card at political meetings. He is Mr. 
District Attorney, of New York, and he 
seems to know pretty clearly what he 
wants to do, as well as what he can do. 

“T made four promises, or rather 
statements, to the people during the cam- 
paign,” he said in reply to my question. 
“In regard to gambling I said that under 
no circumstances would I allow a gam- 
bling house to run where firm checks 
were accepted, where minors could play, 
where blackmail money was paid to the 
police, and where disorderly conditions 
prevailed. Any gaming house that stands 
for these things will get an immediate 
rap on the knuckles from me.” 

“ Are so-called honest gambling places 
to be left undisturbed? The law says 
that all gambling houses are illegal.” - 

“ My position in regard to that matter 
is this: As prosecuting attorney I will 
try to convict every proprietor of a gam- 
bling joint against which the police fur- 
nish me information. It does not matter 
whether the joint is ‘honest’ or not. If 
the police see fit to try to keep me igno- 
tant of the gambling situation I mean to 
inform myself in my own way. In gen- 
eral, however, I do not intend to be a 
policeman. My office is to be given up 
to prosecution rather than detection, and 
the law defines very clearly the duties of 
myself and assistants. 

_ “Tn regard to houses of prostitution I 
indicated in my campaign speeches that, 
if elected, I would do my utmost to pre- 
vent the police or any one else from mak- 
ing money out of the shame of women. 
That promise I will keep, let happen what 
may. If I receive information that any 
official is blackmailing fallen women or 
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the places in which they live, I will exert 
all my power to have him punished hard, 
no matter how big he is or what protec- 
tion he has.” 

“ Houses of prostitution, like the gam- 
bling places, are against the law, are they 
not?” 

“They are, and I stand by my state- 
ment in regard to what I would do when 
the police provided me with evidence to 
go to work on. If they send me con- 
vincing data concerning houses of pros- 
titution, I will act just as I said would 
be the case when trustworthy informa- 
tion against a gambling place is pre- 
sented. - Whether the law which declares 
that no houses of ill fame shall exist is 
a good law or not does not concern me 
in my offtcial capacity. I was elected to 
carry out all the laws as far as my juris- 
diction goes, and I must stand by my 
oath. 

“ Concerning open saloons on Sunday 
I said in my speeches that personally I 
saw no reason why a man’s thirst stopped 
working between Saturday at midnight 
and Sunday at midnight. I see none 
now, either. The law says that it must 
stop as far as drinking in saloons is con- 
cerned. Again I must admit that it is 
my duty to enforce the law, and if the 
police send me evidence of sufficient value 
to make a case out of it, I expect to see 
that the case is made. I also expect, quite 
on my own hook, to see that the police 
do not blackmail the saloonkeepers. 

“The fourth promise I made to the 
public was that as prosecuting officer for 
the county I would follow any trail which 
led to the conviction of crime. I will, 
too, no matter whose head falls into the 
basket.” 

“Do you mean by that that you will 
initiate proceedings against the graft- 
ers?” 

“T mean by it that whenever I see any 
thing that is criminally crooked, or any 
thing that looks that way, I will have it 
ferreted out if possible. Every citizen of 
New York is welcome to come to my 
office and give me information. If it 
is worth while it will be made use of in 
one way or another.” 

“Do you think that it will be possible 
to land any of the big grafters? ” 

“T can’t say as to that. Indictments 
are not always easy to secure, and con- 
victions are even more difficult. Present- 
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ments on which indictments may or may 
not be based, as it pleases the grand jury, 
can be prepared, and my opinion is that 
the big grafters, as you call them, would 
not enjoy having the public learn what 
the presentments contain. They might 
not act as an immediate deterrent, but in 
course of time they ought to prove of 
educational value in showing the public 
the different kinds of grafting which go 
on in this country. And as the public 
became wise, I am inclined to think that 
the grafters would find it more profit- 
able to keep their business enterprises 
clean and above board.” 

“In case the police try to block the 
business of your office, or willfully keep 
away information from you, what means 
have you to find out the facts? ” 

“ There are twenty-seven men attached 
to my office as process servers, they are 
appointed by me and I can select whom 
I will. It is my present notion to pick 
out as clever and wise men as I can find, 
and organize them into a sort of intelli- 
gence bureau. They will still be process 
servers, but I intend that they shall also 
furnish me with facts in case the police 
are unable or refuse to let me have them. 
If a private person or any of my process 
servers tells me of things which ought 
to receive the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Police, I mean to have him in- 
structed as regards them immediately. 
It is then up to him to proceed.” 

“Suppose you send him statements 
concerning the crookedness of a captain 
or a wardman, and he takes no action, or 
at least not enough to satisfy the ends of 
justice, what would you be inclined to 
do under such circumstances? ” 

“Tt will depend entirely on each indi- 
vidual case and the facts pertaining there- 
to. Sometimes there is not enough evi- 
dence to prosecute a crooked wardman, 
and it is impossible to get sufficient. You 
can put down, however, that when I am 
personally convinced that a captain or a 
wardman is doing crooked work, and his 
superiors refuse to assist in apprehend- 
ing and punishing him, I will do every- 
thing which the law permits me_ to 
have the crooked work cease. Still 
again, nevertheless, I must insist that I 
am not New York’s policeman. It is up 
to the Commissioner of Police to catch 
offenders and furnish evidence by which 
they can be indicted, convicted and sen- 
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tenced. It is up to me to present the evi- 
dence to the grand jury, try to secure 
an indictment, and prosecute in court 
if an indictment is achieved. If the po- 
lice will work with my office on the same 
friendly basis that I expect to work with 
them a good deal can be accomplished. 
If we are continually clashing, friction 
will be the result, and there will be a 
number of disappointments.” 

“Do you think that your election is the 
result of a permanent increase in reform 
sentiment among voters, or merely a 
passing manifestation of public disgust 
with graft? You have been in other 
campaigns, and are in a position to make 
comparisons.” 

“T think that if everybody will work 
hard, and not lose interest now that the 
election is over, permanent gains in the 
interests of reform will be noticed. There 
is always a reaction after a political con- 
test such as the recent one in which I was 
interested, and if it lasts long, the other 
side will gather its forces together again, 
plan and work for victory in secret, and 
probably beat us at the next struggle at 
the polls. I mean to work just as 
hard now that the excitement has sub- 


‘sided as I did when it was keenest, and 


if the voters who put the reform ticket 
into office will do likewise the other side 
will never get the upper hand again. | 
mean by the other side the elements that 
debauched the police force and gave the 
city a bad name.” 

There were other questions as well as 
answers, but the foregoing is the sub- 
stance of what the District Attorney- 
elect had to say about his plans and in- 
tentions. He talks in private in the same 
forcible manner characteristic of him on 
the public platform. He calls a spade a 
spade, and a grafter a grafter. What 
impressed me most in his conversation 
and general bearing was his liberality. 
His policy as a simple human being seems 
to be to live and let live. New York is 
not going to have any straight-laced Miss 
Nancy for its District Attorney, but 
rather a public spirited, experienced man 
of the world who will try to keep his 
promises, I believe. 

Since his election fear has been ex- 
pressed in certain business quarters that 
if Mr. Jerome “ gets to tearing things up 
generally,” prosecuting the big ones as 
well as the little, he will disturb the peace 
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of mind of the business community. 
This strikes me as a very silly criticism. 
If crookedness in the commercial world 
as it comes in contact with the official 
world is uncovered during Mr. Jerome’s 
tenure of office, so much the better for 
the public at large, and honest business 
men and enterprises ought not to be 
afraid. We often vote in this country 
for the fun of the thing, to see what the 
newcomers will do to help time fly faster. 
Doubtless many of the men who helped 
Mr. Jerome to his new post were actuated 
by some such motive. He was an inter- 
esting, picturesque campaign speaker, he 
gave the impression that he would make 
things lively if elected, and it was time 
to give Tammany a rest anyhow. If 
Mr. Jerome succeeds in accomplishing 
what he has given out that he would like 
to do, and the business and the official 
worlds find that they are being 
closely pressed by his policy, then 
those of them who voted for the fun 
of the thing and to have a change will 
only have themselves to blame for not 
taking their votes more seriously. The 
country at large looks to Mr. Jerome as 
one of the most promising signs of the 
times, and expects that he will fulfil his 
official duties without favor. He has 
been an inspiration to young men 
throughout the nation, and is a fine illus- 
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tration of what a fearless attack on cor- 
ruption in our municipal life will accom- 
plish. 

A natural query on the part of his ad- 
mirers as well as his critics is whether his 
success as a municipal reformer will turn 
his head, whether the political bee will 
get to buzzing in his head. He says that 
his policy has always been to fill an office 
as completely as possible, as if he were 
never going to have another one. If he 
sticks to this practice the political bee 
will probably not disturb him much. At 
the present moment he is very much 
needed in New York’s municipal affairs, 
and if he succeeds in carrying to a suc- 
cessful issue one-third of the reforms 
with which his name has become con- 
nected he will deserve well of every voter 
and citizen who hates “ graft.” So far 
he has not demonstrated that he is either 
a genius as a statesman or a Wunder- 
kind as a practical politician. He is 
simply a gentleman who saw fit to tell 
what he knew about wrongdoing in offi- 
cial life in his home town and what he 
would try to do if his fellow-citizens 
elected him to office. For this very rea- 
son, however, he is well worth watching, 
and for the next four years he will be a 
very interesting figure for the entire 
country to study and learn to honor. 

New York Ciry, 


A Thanksgiving 


By Virginia M. Cornell 


HAT Thou hast brought us through another year, 
That Thou hast lifted now and then the haze 
Which hangs between our eyes and fyture days; 
That Thou hast made our pathway sometimes clear, 
And we have walked a while in pleasant ways, 


We thank Thee. 


That Thou hast kept our eyelids sometimes sealed 
’Gainst sights we begged with streaming tears to see; 
That Thou hast kept Thy secrets safe with Thee, 

And shown us, when our hearts at last were healed, 
That Thou wert wiser in Thy plans than we— 


We thank Thee. 


That nothing great or small eludes Thine eyes 
Which look to where the deeps within us dwell, 
And mark the thoughts we have not words to tell; 
For that thine ears are turned toward human cries, 
That Thou art wise and doest all things well, 
We thank Thee. 


DeKats, Axa, 





The Third Maw of Africa 


By Field Cornet Hercules D. Viljoen 


[Cornet Viljoen is one of the Boer envoys now in this country soliciting aid for the women and children of the 
reconcentration camps of South Africa. There is, perhaps, no Boer representative in the United States better fitted 
than he to understand the situation in South Africa. M, Viljoen, with Jan Hendrik Hofmeyer, Thomas Theron, 
president of the Afrikander Bond, and M. Van der Heever, of the Cape Colony Parliament, tounded the Bond in 
1881, For years he served as secretary of the Venderstad Branch, and he represented Venderstad usually in the 
Congress of Cape Colony. In 1897 M. Viljoen became chairman of the Venderstad Branch and he continued to serve 
in that capacity until November 17th, 1899, when the Orange Free State forces, operating under Generat Olivier, com. 
mandeered him as an Afrikander at his home in Aliwal North, He consented to serve and was elected Field Cornet 
of the forces of Aliwal North, On March agth, :900, he was captured by the British at Wepener, in the Orange Free 
State, and was condemned to be shot as a rebel to the British crown. At 8 o’clock on the morning of April gth, 1900~ 
—the hour when his execution was to have taken place—General De Wet rescued him by the capture of the town, 
With Commandant Liebenberg, his associate envoy, he sailed from Delagoa Bay and came directly to the United 


States to assume the duties he now pertorms.—Ebpiror. | 


HE reverses which the British have 
sustained within the past few 
weeks, the apprehension which is 

felt throughout England that the con- 
scription laws must be enforced, and the 
warning which comes from the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that greater bur- 
dens are to be laid upon the supporters 
of the Empire, tell a new and a strange 
story to the world which, a little year ago, 
saw the Republics of South Africa wiped 
with the bloody hand of war from off the 
map of a nascent continent. The third 
maw of Africa has opened; and Kitch- 
ener calls for trodps, always more 
troops, to fill it. Cape Colony, sedu- 
lously reckoned by every official and 
every conservative publication of Great 
Britain as being intensely loyal, has 
shown at last the full measure of its dis- 
content, and is in open, flaming revolt. 
The loyal Cape, the truly British Colony 
of which so much capital has been made 
since the beginning of the war, is the key 
now to all Great Britain’s difficulties. 
Here, and here only, is to be found the 
real cause of the war’s prolongation, for 
the forces of the Transvaal and of the 
Orange Free State would never have pos- 
sessed the stedfastness to go on had 
they not been certain that the Colony 
would rise. When the war began, it 
came with too little warning to the Trans- 
vaal, with too little warning to the Free 
State. The whole art of war had to be 
learned by the very leaders. Had they 
but comprehended that their safety lay in 
a swift invasion of the Colony, and in 
meeting the forces of the enemy before 
‘they landed at the water’s edge, history 
must have written with another pen. The 
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true strategy for the campaign was not 
learned by the generals of the two Repub- 
lics until they determined upon the sec- 
ond invasion of the Colony by the Free 
State forces, undertaken with the set de- 
sign of carrying the war into the enemy's 
country and of giving Great Britain more 


tnan enough to look after in her own, 


territory. 

The story of the revolution at the Cape 
is only beginning to appear in the dis- 
patches which escape some careless cen- 
sor, and in the carefully prepared mes- 
sages which Kitchener sends home. | 
know the Colony, from the Orange River 
to Cape Town, as a man knows it who 
has lived there all his life. Even Eng: 
land does not comprehend the full mean- 
ing of the meager reports which come of 
Boer activity in Cape Colony. The re- 
volt there was predestined, as surely as 
the march northward of the Boers, years 
ago, was predestined when England laid 
too heavy a grasp upon the Dutch farm- 
er’s liberties. 

The Colony comprises a territory of 
the continent which extends from the 
Orange River to the sea—428,000 square 
miles, with a population of 900,000 peo- 
ple. Those 900,000 constitute the “ loyal 
Cape” and, rebels as they may be now, 
they were truly loyal to the British Crown 
before this war began. Seventy-five per 
cent. are of the old Afrikander blood— 
Dutch, Huguenot and German—born of 
fathers who remained in the territory 
after the Great Trek of 1835, when the 
main body of the original settlers fled 
northward from British rule under At- 
dreas Pretorius and Peter Retief. The 
Aftikander families that remained wert 
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content to become subjects of the British steadily opposed every measure which 
Crown, yet the politics of the Colony di- could tend to weaken their influence in 
vided upon racial lines. The division the Cape Congress, and as steadily main- 
was not because of race prejudice, but tain their political and numerical supe- 
because of race interests. The English riority. The lines of cleavage, of indus- 
constituted the urban population, which trial origin, preserved «their industrial 
was in the minority; the Afrikanders, character. But there was a realizing 
sense of the necessity for the common 
weal by Afrikanders as well as English ; 
and all the Cape Colonists saw the future 
of the Cape in the future of Great 
Britain. 

To the Jameson raid, and to its conse- 
quences in the Colony, are to be attrib- 
uted the first measures of alienation 
which the Afrikanders felt. I deal now 
with vital, moving forces of the past 
which have sprung into the tremendous 
developments that are heralded from the 
Colony to-day. The Loyalists of the 
Colony, promptly upon the raid, insti- 
tuted branches there of the South 
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preponderating immensely in numbers, 
were almost wholly agricultural in their 
calling. The conflict of the agricultural 
and the urban interests was one which 
could not end without either some sharp, 
decisive struggle, or a long period of re- 
adjustment of the relations between 
country and town, and an equally long 
time for intermingling of the peoples. 
Yet everything that could be done to fos- 
tera gradual breaking down of barriers 
and a gradual establishment of commu- 
mty of interests, was conscientiously 
wrought out by the men of the Colony, 
whose eyes saw far in the horizon of local 
politics. The Afrikander Bond embodied 
in its constitution the provision that every 
man of the Colony, whatever his race, 
should be eligible to membership. But 
the English voters of the Colony felt al- eaverceeesieutinn 

ways the weakness of their minority, and Molteno, Cape Colony. Commandant Burgher Forces 
they found its disadvantage in their share 

of the taxation. In their endeavor to African League of Johannesburg, whose 
place upon the farming class the full bur- main object was to act in concert with the 
den of the taxes, they advocated the ex- conspirators seeking the overthrow of 
tension of the franchise to the very na- the Transvaal Republic. Throughout 
tives. The Afrikanders, on their part, the Cape meetings were held and reso- 
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lutions were passed, condemning the ac- 
tion of the Transvaal Government, and 
calling upon Great Britain to redress the 
grievances of the English in the Repub- 
lic on the North. The trouble was com- 
ing to a head; and the Afrikanders of 
Cape Colony foresaw their danger, quite 
as clearly as Kruger comprehended the 
danger to his own burghers in Pretoria. 
The Bond, seeing in petition to the Queen 
the only means of meeting the resolutions 
of their English fellow colonists, pre- 
pared huge addresses to the Crown ex- 
plaining that the grievances the English 
complained of were magnified, and the 
very women and children of the Afri- 
kander families signed their names. The 
danger loomed so dire in what has proved 
a bloody future that, arly in 1899, the 
Afrikanders of the Cape sent the father 
of the Bond, Jan Hendrik Hofmeyer, to 
President Kruger to beg him to make as 
many concessions as he could find it in 
his conscience to do in order to satisfy 
the English and to prevent the interven- 
tion of Great Britain. History has not 
told this story; but it was upon the ad- 
vice of my old associate, Hofmeyer, that 
President Kruger lowered many taxes, 
reduced the price on dynamite and short- 
ened the probationary term for the fran- 
chise from nine to seven years. 

No one in the Colony dreamed that 
Great Britain was resolved on war, altho 
the political issues were precisely the 
same as those of the Transvaal. The 
Boer Republic, after the Jameson raid, 
did, indeed, make some preparations, but 
with no expectation of immediate hostili- 
ties. 
the imminence of their danger, a far 
greater number of Krupp and Creusot 
guns would have been imported, together 
with an ample supply of small arms. The 
Orange Free State, feeling entirely se- 
cure, made no preparations whatever un- 
til a few months before war was declared, 
when some rifles were brought in, with 
infinite difficulty, through Cape Colony. 
The colonists, even less apprehensive, did 
nothing at all. 

As soon as Great Britain sent her 
troops to the Transvaal the Cape was 
garrisoned at all the principa! railway 
junctions. At Stormberg Junction, 
seventy miles from my own home, at 
Aliwal North, there was a garrison of 
1,700 soldiers, It was well for Great 


Had the burghers there divined ~ 
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Britain that she put her soldiers there, 
The Afrikanders of the Colony awakened 
too late to the menace to their rights, and 
fairly seethed to rise. In November of 
1899—one month after the beginning of 


the war—the Orange Free State com. 


mandoes invaded that portion of the Col- 
ony which was ungarrisoned, a district 
extending from 50 to 70 miles south of 
the Orange River. They commandeered 
all the inhabitants on an option of four- 
teen days. The English, to a man, re 
fused to join. Of the Afrikanders 
eighty per cent. willingly attached .them- 
selves to the invading forces. I was part 
of the eighty per cent. The remaining 
twenty per cent. joined with reluctance, 
for they constituted the men of the old 
blood, whose interests had become identi- 
fied with those of Great Britain. 

The situation of the war to-day finds 
its key in the Colony. The commandoes 
of the Free State, under Chief Justice 
Herzog, General Wessels, General Krit- 
zinger, General Liebenberg and Com- 
mandant Scheepers, who was captured 
only a month ago, have traversed every 
portion of Cape Colony, except the ex- 
treme eastern districts, which are settled 
almost wholly by the English. Where- 
ever they went the men of Afrikander 
blood whom they could furnish rifles 
joined them. Scarcely two months have 
elapsed since Lord Kitchener made the 
puerile complaint to the War Office that 
Botha had supplied 15,000 Boers in the 
Colony with arms. According to my 
own knowledge, in the month of May 
last no less than 21,000 men of Cape Col- 
ony were under arms against Great Brit- 
ain. 

England has pursued the very policy 
which is designed to drive the subjects of 
her king in Cape Colony to the verge of 
desperation. There is not now an inch 
of ground which is not under martial 
law. The very seaports, including Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth and East London, 
feel its cruel rigors. Lights are out at 8 
o’clock; farmers must bring to the mili- 
tary authorities all their live stock and 
all their provisions ; they must draw their 
rations for a week, and must come on 
foot to get them. In the District of 
Sutherland, in the western part of the 
Colony, there are farmers who live so far 
from the town that two and one-half days 
are required for the journey afoot after 
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rations. There is no commerce; the 
banks are closed; one man may not visit 
another without a permit; and two per- 
sons may not even converse. Is it aston- 
ishing that the Colony revolts? 

The military results are already im- 
portant. To-day 25,000 men of the 
Cape are under arms operating within 
the borders of the Colony, which has de- 
veloped its own generals, among them 
Commandant Theron, the son of the 
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tured three train loads of provisions in the 
vicinity of Cape Town. The Afrikand- 
ers of the Colony are feeding the armies 
of the Transvaal and the Free State with 
recruits, with horses and with cattle. 

The Colony, so long loyal and so will- 
ing to be patient, has become another 
lion’s mouth, yawning cavernously on 
the continent’s very edge. 

With 25,000 men in the field the Cape 
will never consent to go back to the posi- 
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President of the Afrikander Bond, and 
Commandant Lategan, formerly a farmer 
in the Colesberg district. Great Britain 
is now using the very guards of Cape 
Town, who were enlisted after the second 
invasion of December, 1900; and yet she 
has not men enough to guard her prop- 
erty in the Colony. General De Wet, of 
whom Kitchener has for months been 
careful to say nothing, a few weeks ago 
crippled the entire summer campaign of 
Great Britain by the capture of 6,000 ac- 
climatized horses at Worcester, 100 miles 
from Cape Town and 500 miles south of 
the Orange River. Only a week ago 
there came a telegram saying he had cap- 


ea 


tion of a dependency of Great Britain. 
In effect, its revolt is the beginning of the 
extension of a war whose ultimate ob- 
ject is the United States of South Africa. 
If the war go on, that will be the issue. 
To-day peace might be made on the 
terms of absolute independence for the 
Transvaal and the Free State, with gen- 
eral amnesty for the Cape Colony rebels. 
Too many women and children of the 
fighting burghers’ families are dying in 
the reconcentration camps to let the men 
be very nice as to details if a settlement 
embodying concession of independence 
were procurable. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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The Turkish Despot * 


Tacitus in his “Annals” (vi. 6), 
commenting upon a letter of Tiberius 
from Capri to the Roman Senate, moral- 
izes On the reaction upon that degenerate 
Czsar’s character of the vices in which 
he wallowed and of the tyrannies which 
he practiced upon others. 

“ The letter opened thus: ‘ May all the gods 
and goddesses destroy me more miserably than 
[ feel myself to be daily perishing, if I know 
at this moment what to write to you, Senators, 
how to write it, or what, in short, not to write.’ 
So completely had his crimes and infamies 
recoiled as a penalty on himself. With pro- 
found meaning was it often affirmed by the 
greatest teacher of philosophy that, could the 
minds of tyrants be laid bare, there would be 
seen gashes and wounds; for, as the body is 
lacerated by scourging, so is the spirit by 
brutality, by lust and by evil thoughts.” 

It is of a despot quite as criminal as 
was Tiberius, tho not so sunken in-sensu- 
ality, that M. Dorys writes; and the re- 
coil on himself of his evil deeds would 
seem to be as marked as it was in his 
Roman prototype. Cunning, cruelty, per- 
fidy and greed, each in its extreme de- 
gree, have rarely been so perfectly blend- 
ed in a human being ; and every cruel and 
faithless act has left its abiding impress 
on his soul. He is to-day a hopeless 
monomaniac, with a morbid distrust of 
every living thing, fearful of each mo- 
tion and gesture of those about him, 
dreading the dark, and with frenzied in- 
genuity constantly seeking to ward off 
a thousand imaginary terrors. If it bea 
true picture that M. Dorys gives us, the 
Sultan must be set down as one of the 
most sinister characters in the world’s 
history ; and we have no reason to doubt 
the substantial truth of the presentment. 
The author, who is the son of one of the 
Sultan’s former Ministers, had ample op- 
portunities for gathering his material; 
his manner of relating his disclosures is 
convincing, and tho his book has been be- 
fore the world for some months, it has 
so far, we believe, escaped attack on the 
score of inaccuracy. 
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Abdul-Hamid II, son of the Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid (died 1861), was 
born September 22d, 1842. His mother 
was an Armenian slave. As a child he 
was sickly, melancholy and taciturn. He 
disliked studies, with the result that to- 
day he is “ practically uneducated and ig- 
norant even of his own tongue.” His 
father and most of the members of his 
family distrusted him, the former declar- 
ing that he was a “ born intriguer.” He 
has always been intensely superstitious, 
and during a great part of his minority 
and early manhood studied and practiced 
magic. His instructors in the black art 
had repeatdly prophesied that he would 
ascend the throne, and his magical prac- 
tices were employed chiefly to bring 
about that end. On May 3oth, 1876, his 
uncle, Abdul-Aziz, was deposed through 
a Progressist coup d’état, and the pop- 
ular and enlightened Mourad, elder 
brother of Abdul-Hamid, was placed on 
the throne. Almost immediately there- 
after Mourad was afflicted with a cere- 
bral disorder, and Abdul-Hamid began 
plotting to succeed him. Like Richard 
III of England, he posed as a saint, and 
he further professed the utmost sympa- 
thy with the Progressist movement, 
promising a Parliament, responsible min- 
istries and general reform. On August 
30th of the same year Mourad was for- 
mally deposed by the Sheik-ul-Islam, and 
on the next day Abdul-Hamid became 
Sultan. He was generally distrusted, but 
his first proclamation inspired a certain 
degree of confidence. He was hardly 
seated, however, before he plotted the 
downfall of Midhat Pasha, who had 
played the part of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham to the usurping Richard. Soon after 
he suspended the new constitution. Then 
he removed from the Dolma-Bagtché pal- 
ace to the more defensible Yildiz palace, 
which he fortified, and wherein he has 
ever since resided, emerging only at long 
intervals, under heavy guard. From the 
time of the suspension of the constitution 
his career has been that of an absolute 
tyrant, bloodthirsty and vindictive. 

Sickly during his childhood, and never 
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in good health at any period of his life, 
he is now worn away to a shadow of his 
former self. 

“He seems now only to have his breath left, 
and, in fact, it is his nerves that keep him 
alive.” “ His jaws have grown broader, giving 
to his face a brutality it did not have before; 
the cheek-bones, formerly unnoticeable, pro- 
trude prominently on hollow cheeks: . . . 
the nose has become more hooked. The upper 
lip is thin and cruel; the lower lip has become 
still thicker than before and accentuates his 
sensual expression.” 

The eyes are like those of the insane, 
and “ cause those whose glance they meet 
a painful impression that can be borne 
only after long familiarity.” 

His physiognomy reveals his traits. 
Of his cruelty so many instances are 
given that the record seems well-nigh in- 
credible. 


“Spilled blood seems to calm and soothe his 
shattered nerves, always stretched to the snap- 
ping point. . . . Even his favorite books are 
those giving detailed accounts of assassina- 
tions and executions.” 

He suspects every one, and he con- 
stantly employs all conceivable means to 
ferret out disaffection. The women of 
the harem circulate about the other 
harems in the hope of picking up valuable 
information; and many of them, given 
as presents to suspected persons, are se- 
cretly charged with the mission of spying 
and sometimes of murder. He is the vic- 
tim of a thousand fears, and the faintest 
sound or slightest movement made in his 
presence may cause him to draw one of 
the three revolvers which he always car- 
ties about him. He cannot bear the dark, 
and the Yildiz is therefore brilliantly 
lighted with electricity, tho in the re- 
mainder of Constantinople electric illu- 
mination is generally forbidden. The 
terror of night further prompts him to 
have long files of soldiery tramp heavily 
before his door while he essays to sleep; 
but his slumber is fitful, and he is afflicted 
with the most horrible nightmares. His 
greed is extortionate, and the burden 
which he lays upon the Turkish revenues 
for his personal demands is largely re- 
sponsihle for the chronic bankruptcy of 
his nation. His standards for the con- 
duct of the public service are low, for he 
tells his Ministers that he expects them 
to make money out of their positions. a 
hint which they follow with alacrity. To 
sum up, he is the fountain head of all the 
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poison that flows along the courses of the 
Turkish public service. 

It is a striking book and will be widely 
read. It is already a popular success in 
France and Sweden, tho in the latter 
country its sale has been stopped. Its 
reading cannot help but promote the 
world’s welfare, for it will strengthen the 
sentiment, already powerful, that the Sick 
Man of Europe must be made a well 
man, or, that failing, must be transport- 
ed across the tas tel 


The Tale of the Argonauts * 


Nort for a long time have we read 
any book which seemed so to demand a 
long disquisition on the perennial and 
ever present questions of literature as 
this translation of the Argonautica. In 
the first place, the poem itself, despite 
its many blemishes, ig still interesting 
toxday; and in the second place, the 
translation is remarkable at once for its 
accuracy and its beauty. It is not even 
extravagant to say that the English 
poem is as a whole more readable and 
more satisfactory than the original 
Greek. The mere joints of the narration 
stumble somewhat in Mr. Way’s long 
anapeestic lines; they miss decidedly the 
swiftness and lightness of the Homeric 
idiom. But these joinings are but an 
insignificant part of the whole work; 
what really holds our attention is the 
passionate picture of Medea and the 
marvels of that strange voyage into the 
unknown. 

The Argonautica is, in fact, a great 
romantic poem, and somehow we feel 
that the translator has given clear utter- 
ance to a form of emotion which the 
original poet was hindered in expressing 
fully by the classic language he em- 
ployed. There is abundant romance in 
Homer, but it is the wondering ro- 
mance of youth, and differs totally from 
this conscious romantic yearning which 
already begins to grow world-old. There’ 
is, we say, a real opposition between the 
medium and the imagination of Apol- 
lonius, which deadens the charm of his 
magnificent work. Later, when Mu- 
seus wrote his “Hero and Leander,” 
Greek had taken on more of the hues 
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of modern emotion, but even there we 
miss the full bloom which lies on Mar- 
lowe’s English picture of the fated lov- 
ers. Let a single comparison serve to 
show the difference between the Rho- 
dian’s Greek and Mr. Way’s English: 
“This, from the casket ta’en, in her odorous 

girdle she laid, 
The girdle enclasping the waist divinely sweet 

of the maid.” 
In the original this second line is sim- 
ply: 

qre ot Gufpdoior epi orhbecow éepro, 

Here the slow movement of the Eng- 
lish with its repetition and its lingering 
over the words is quite lost. So, too, 
there is an undertone of feeling in “ en- 
clasping ” which éepro does not supply; 
and as for ayfpocioo, that is a mere 
classical tag from Homer, and is totally 
devoid, in its application here, of the full 
meaning of Mr. Way’s “ divinely sweet.” 
In fact, we never comprehended how 
much Apollonius was hampered by try~ 
ing to write romance in the epic tongue 
until we saw his ideas transferred to a 
genuinely romantic medium; and this 
is why we do not hesitate to pronounce 
Mr. Way’s version more readable on the 
whole than the original. | 

It is in large part the reaction of this 
inappropriate medium on the poet 
which so often makes his conceptions 
themselves seem to hover uncertainly 
between classical and romantic forms. 
And this again we may illustrate by a 
single comparison, this time with Virgil. 
To express the anxieties of Medea, the 
Rhodian poet wrote: 
“As when on the wall of a dwelling the leap- 

ing sunbeams play, 
Flung up from the water that into a caldron 

but now fell plashing, 
Or into a pail, and hither and thither the sun- 

beam flashing 


In lighting eddy and flicker is dancing in mad 
unrest, 


So quivered and fluttered the heart within the 
maiden’s breast.” 


Is not this the old Homeric form of 
metaphor, where the action itself is the 
chief consideration? What other rea- 
son is there for all this “eddy” and 
“ flicker ” and “ quiver” and “ flutter?” 
Turn to Virgil’s famous borrowing, and 
immediately you are in a different at- 
mosphere. It is now the emotion which 
seems all important and the mere action 
sinks into insignificance: 
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Sicut aque tremulum labris ubi lumen aenis 
Sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine Lung, 


The lesson is only begun. We should 


love to compare the third book of the 
Argonautica with the tale of Dido. In 


Apollonius the idea is only half wrought 


out; thedetails interest the poetmore than 
the underlying conception, and hence 
such inconsistencies as the making of 
Medea at once a monstrous sorceress and 
a timid maiden. In Virgil the creative 
conception is all in all. But, alas! as 
Kipling says, this is another story. To 
the general reader Mr. Way’s transla- 
tion may be commended as a rare and 
entertaining poem. The student may 
find in it material for much reflection on 
the fundamentals of literature. 


& 
The Charlatan * 


In the earlier days of fiction every 
hero was endowed with enough virtues 
to distinguish him at least from the vil- 
lain. He was predestined in all of his 
actions by a pre-eminent nature. But 
there is a disposition on the part of some 
modern authors to find their heroes ready 
made. We have among us what may be 
termed the literary detective, the writer 
who can project himself into the cor- 
sciousness of an individual long enough 
to betray the type. As a rule he lacks 
the creative faculty, but he has the fiend’s 
own power for exploring the moral 
depths of a man. The low iniquities of 
his nature are exposed as an integral part 
of the man. Every inward wavering 
from honor and justice is set down with 
the leer of an enemy. And the result is 
a sort of satyr-hoofed hero, a creature fit 
neither for heaven nor hell, and more 
often than otherwise put together with- 
out reference to either place. Apparent: 
ly he is capable of performing any feat 
whether of honor or shame with equal 
zeal. And that which the author prides 
himself upon is the accuracy of the pet 
formance. He would as lief have his 
hero prove himself true to the evil in him 
as to the good. 

But these writers with the snake-tailed 
genius all show one peculiarity. They 
cannot conceive of the uncorrupted, the 
uniformly virtuous. Not one of them 
ever slips over into the meadow of a good 
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New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1,50, 
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man’s mind. They cannot portray that 
kind of moral scenery. Their eyes are 
holden, and they cannot -see his table 
lands, nor count his stars. They have no 
standard of measurements for such a 
soul. If he ever appears in their pages at 
all, it is in the guise of a fool, the dull 


‘victim of their hero’s chicanery. 
y: 


In this novel of English life every- 
body is too smart, too corruptible, or too 
suspicious. The hero scrambles up into 
good society, bringing with him a mere 
meanness of the mind,—a rascal’s ambi- 
tion to succeed politically, and a charla- 
tan’s desire to shine intellectually. He is 
a sleek monster, deceiving honest people 
and preying upon the weak. The author 
has been called “the keenest living ex- 
ponent of a certain phase of English so- 
ciety.” But what a phase itis! There is 
nothing novel even in the quality of 
wickedness exposed. It is simply minute, 
feebly persistent, showing merely the 
squirmings of an insignificant and evil 
nature. Doubtless such types of men 
exist in society everywhere; but why 
should genius batten upon them? Why 
should the imagination become ferret- 
eyed chasing crimes and abominations 
through the black alleyways of such 


| souls as that of “ Dyce Lashmar?” Be- 


tween the higher and lower nature which 
is in us all God mercifully draws the 
veil, so that we may not behold the de- 
mons who sleep in our lower deeps and 
be terrified. Apparently Mr. Gissing’s 
business is to shred the veil and stand us 
naked and trembling upon the rim of our 
own darkness. The highest success of 
such art is disintegrating. 


Mr Alger's Apologia * 


It cannot be denied that in this inter- 
esting work Ex-Secretary Alger builds 
up a strong defense of his administration 
of the War Department. There are cer- 
tain matters, it is true, concerning which 
too little is said; dishonest contractors 
and dishonest or incompetent purchasing 
agents, for instance, might well have 
come in for a chapter. But unquestion- 
ably many dark matters are explained or 
set in more satisfactory light. Whether 
the defense made will prove sufficient to 


—— 


*TuE SPANISH. AMERICAN War 
sell A, Alger, New York: , 





With maps, By Rus- 
Harper & Bros, $2,50. 
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overturn the popular verdict against the 
ex-Secretary cannot now be said; the 
world’s history is thronged with instances 
of unjust judgments and unmerited ob- 
loquies, many of which endure even after 
fuller investigation has ‘sanctioned a re- 
versal. Our own belief is that enough 
evidence has been shown to warrant a 
considerable modification of the severe 
judgment against him. He was not the 
ideal man for the place, but inside his 
very evident limitations he planned and 


‘achieved to the full exercise of his 


powers. 

The herculean task that faced the War 
Department was the immediate increase 
of the army from 26,000 to 275,000 men, 
with all the attendant work of arming, 
equipping, feeding, doctoring and trans- 
porting them. The department and the 
nation were wholly unprepared; there 
were no reserve suppliés on hand, and 
excepting food, none immediately avail- 
able for purchase. There was no khaki 
cloth in the country, the mills had woven 
no tent material, there was no extra sup- 
ply of the regulation soldier’s equipment, 
and there were but 53,000 Krag-Jorgen- 
sen rifles and 14,800 carbines obtainable. 
Moreover, the Department was inhibited 
from using any part of the $50,000,000 of 
the national defense-fund for offensive 
preparation until after the declaration of* 
war. 

Yet by the end of May the Department 
had mustered into service, ready for ac- 
tion, 163,626 men, against 16,161 during 
the same period in 1861. By August the 
number had increased to 274,717, fully 
equipped, armed and supplied; an army 
of 17,000, subsequently increased to 25,- 
ooo, had been landed on the Cuban coast, 
an army which in twenty-three days had 
secured the surrender of Santiago Prov- 
ince, with 23,000 prisoners of war; while 
another army of 11,000 had been dis- 
patched to the Philippines. 

That woful blunders were committed 
during this war is not denied by Mr. 
Alger. He acknowledges in particular 
the disgraceful congestion of supplies 
and generally chaotic condition of affairs 
at Tampa. But he holds that the mis- 
takes made were inevitable from the 
magnitude of the task and the nature of 
contingent circumstances. The charges 
of culpability in connection with disease 
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in the camps and with the alleged in- 
adequacy of food supplies are answered 
at great leugth and with minute detail. 
It is shown conclusively that the ratio of 
disease and mortality was far less than 
has been generally supposed, that “ em- 
balmed beef ” is a popular fiction without 
any basis of fact, and that the Depart- 
ment exhausted its resources in supply- 
ing ample quantities of wholesome food. 
The war is by no means over. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Alger’s defense 
will be met by spirited rejoinders, and 
that a general controversy will arise. 
Out of this controversy the final truth 
will be established. For the present it 
may be said that no one is justified in 
‘fixing his conclusions until he has read 
dispassionately Mr. Alger’s volume. 


Sd 


THE Larrp’s Luck. 
ler Couch. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is not merely 
a collection of excellent sketches, drawn 
by a skillful hand, but they have the 
charm of being real stories. The author 


By A. T. Quil- 


understands that real story telling con- ~ 


sists in knowing how to cast a “ spell” 
quickly over the other fellow, so that he 
will listen with his hair sitting up while 
the ancient dead are dragged from the 
deep seas, or watch entranced while the 
gifted one spins a shining web of ro- 
mance across some old woman’s cottage 
window. Anyhow, he is a master hand 
at such fireside jugglery. We particu- 
larly recommend his stories to the gawky 
young geniuses, whose ideas are nebu- 
lous, so to speak; but who are humble 
and honest enough to profit from these 
notable examples of literary art. 


& 


LINCOLN AND OTHER Poems. By Ed- 
win Markham. (New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.00.) As Mr. Andrew 
Lang has already suggested, there is a 
kind of thing which anybody who knows 
anything about poetry can do, but which 
nobody who cares anything about poetry 
will do. And it constitutes Mr. Mark- 
ham’s claim to distinction to be willing 
to do this kind of thing. Such was “ The 
Man with the Hoe,” a poem requiring 
for its production that sort of mechanical 
poetical knowledge which may exist 
totally disassociated from sound poetical 


‘them. 
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taste, and appealing to that very large 
public which is nobly superior to ali such 
literary prejudices. It proved, in fact, 
to be just what such a public wanted, 
And in Mr. Markham they found the 
man who could and would give it to 
In this way Mr. Markham’s 
poetry may be considered to have a 
raison d’étre. The public that takes Mr, 
Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli for 
its novelists may very likely stand in 
need of some such complementary piece 
of literary furniture as a poet like Mr. 
Markham. And if this is so, we have no 
wish to dispute the gentleman’s title to 
the position, for which, to judge from 
the volume before us, he is peculiarly 
well adapted. Certainly he possesses in 
unusual fullness that imposing mixture 
of the commonplace and the sententious 
which we are assured, on the authority 
of Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, is 
““ wut the people likes ; 


Sutthin’ combinin’ morril truth with 
phrases sech ez strikes,” 


as thus, from the lines‘on Millet’s Sower: 


“This is the Earth-god of the later day, 
Treading with solemn joy the upward way; 
A lusty god that in some crowning hour 
Will hurl Gray Privilege from its place of 
power. 
These are the inevitable steps that make 
Unreason tremble and Tradition shake. 
This is the World-Will climbing to its goal, 
The climb of the unconquerable Soul—” 
We should like to stop here at this tre 
mendous climax, but accuracy urges us 
on to the no less astounding conclusion: 
“ Democracy whose sure insurgent stride 
Jars kingdoms to their ultimate stone of 
pride.” 


& 


THE FuRNITURE OF OuR_ FORE 
FATHERS. By Esther Singleton. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. In 8 parts 
at $2 a part.) This work will be 
of interest to the constantly increasing 
number of persons who wish to know 
something of the furniture in use in this 
country in Colonial times. The subject 
is divided arbitrarily, by treating the 
South, New England and New York 
separately, but the work is rich in ma 
terial of all kinds and many of the illus 
trations are exceedingly good. Miss 
Singleton makes no attempt to approach 
the subject scientifically, but rather in 
pleasant, literary style presents the read- 
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et with descriptions of the households, 
habits, etc., of the people and times with 
which she deals. It must be added, how- 
ever, that she shows herself unfamiliar 
with the works on the subject of furni- 
ture by English and American writers and 
does not hesitate to state very boldly, as 
facts, what careful students of the sub- 
ject would consider very doubtful con- 
clusions from the arguments adduced. 
Her descriptions of the illustrations are 
sometimes faulty both in the matter of 
style and date; chairs, tables and cup- 
boards of different styles and ages are 
grouped in a manner savoring of the 
amateur and described ambiguously as 
“of the period.” A noticeable blunder is 
the description of the embroidered chair 
seats, Shown facing page 274 and on 
page 289 of Part IV as Turkey work; 
they are as matter of fact later in date 
and of entirely different nature. It must 
be frankly said that this is not a book for 
the collector, but rather for the general 
public, whose knowledge of the subject 
must needs be superficial. 


& 


FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI, CALLED FRAN- 
ca. By George C. Williamson. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75.) 
This is the latest volume of the conven- 
int “Great Masters in Sculpture and 
Painting,” and falls to the hand of the 
general editor of the series. It shows the 
thoroughness and sobriety of a writer 
who is rather archivist and historian 
than connoisseur or critic. A certain 
amount of new material, not very impor- 
tant, has rewarded Dr. Williamson’s 
search in the public records of Bologna. 
Aside from this, the book has a con- 
siderable interest as the first adequate 
biography, in English, of this minor but 
charming painter. Students who re- 
member that Francia, like many of his 
great contemporaries, served an appren- 
ticeship in gold smithery, will welcome 
the excellent reproductions of all the 
coins, medals and niellos fairly attrib- 
utable to a painter who to the end signed 
his important works Aurifex. 


Sf 


Betatep notices of other volumes of 
this series must be of the briefest kind. 
Pitro della Francesca, by W. G. Wa- 
ers, is satisfactory neither as connois- 
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seurship nor as esthetic criticism. It 
gives frequently quite an erroneous im- 
pression of what Piéro painted, and it 
gives a wholly indeterminate impression 
of that austere vision and admirable 
craftsmanship which actually accom- 
plished what Paolo Ucello and the other 
enthusiasts for perspective only dreamed 
of. Evelyn March Phillipps’s Pintoric- 
chio is, on the other hand, a thoroughly 
meritorious book. It gives a fair view 
of the work and quality of one of the 
most’ popular painters of his time, a 
man hardly more than third rate as a 
decorator, but thoroughly charming in 
landscape and genre. The vext point 
as to the participation of the youthful 
Raphael in the decoration of the Library 
of the Cathedral at Siena is settled, ap- 
parently on convincing grounds, in the 
affirmative. The book, as are those pre- 
viously noticed, is adequately illustrated, 
with a photogravure frontispiece and nu- 
merous half-tone cuts of good execu- 
tion. 
& 


The latest publication to come from 
the Craftsman’s Guild of Boston, Mass., 
is Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. The edition is printed without 
types, each letter, initial and border hav- 
ing been originally drawn by Mr. Herbert 
Gregson, and then engraved and most 
carefully printed upon one side of the 
folded sheet. The decorative designs 
consist of thirty-two initials, seventeen 
half borders, an appropriate title-page, 
and cover design. Two stanzas of the 
poem are given place on each page. The 
size of the sheets is based upon a stately 
quarto printed by Manutius Aldus in 
Venice in 1496, which measures 9% x 
12. The illuminations are well done; 
they are, indeed, far more successful 
than has usually been the case in at- 
tempts to revive this classic art. The use 
of gold in the illumination has been very 
discriminating. Gold leaf has been the 
medium, not gold paint, and the differ- 
ence is distinctly noticeable. In this 
practice the manner of the monastic 
book-builders has been well followed; 
and the edition, limited to one hundred 
and fifty copies on English hand-made 
paper and ten copies on Japan vellum, 
ought to go into the hands of all those 
who love and can afford to buy fine ex- 
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amples of book making, even if it is 
modern. Former volumes issued by the 
Craftsman’s Guild have been, “ Two 
Lyrics,” by the Rev. John B. Tabb, and 
“ The Perfect Woman,” being the thirty- 
first Chapter of Proverbs (beginning 
with the eleventh verse). 


& 


Otive Tracy. By Amy Le Feuvre. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
The heroine, who suggests the “ spirit of 
spring,” never appears in spangle net or 
satin gowns, but in a durable sprig mus- 
lin, or a white lawn with pink ribbons. 
One instinctively feels that the more 
pretentious fabrics belong to the electric 
light circles of life; they do not harmo- 
nize with yellow jonquils and blue-skyed 
April mornings. The heroine in this 
novel is just such an incarnation of 
weather and sunshine, tho the man she 
marries is a lord with pearls in his pock- 
ets. The story reaches from England 
to the battle fields in South Africa and 
back again. The author’s religious zeal 
in saving the souls of all her characters 
is out of place, and the effect is more 
tedious than wholesome. 


a 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. 
Hope. 
& Co. $1.50.) An ingenious tale 
hinged upon the uncertain date of a 
man’s death and of a child’s birth, show- 
ing the superior immorality and bad man- 
ners of the Tristrams of Blent, and, in- 
ferentially, of the English aristocracy 
generally. As compared with Anthony 
Hope’s earlier novels, the story is com- 
monplace ; and in the matter of style, the 
author often descends to the mocking 
cleverness of newspaper phrasing. 


& 


VIEWS OF AN Ex-PreEsIDENT. B 
Benjamin Harrison. Compiled by Mary 
Lord Harrison. (Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Company. $3.00.) This 
is a collection of the post-Presidential 
papers and formal utterances of Mr. 
Harrison, compiled by his widow. The 
wide range of subjects reveals the varied 
interests of the man. His chief subject, 
however, is that of constitutional law, a 
theme elaborated at considerable length 
in the six lectures delivered at Stanford 


By Anthony 
(New York: McClure, Phillips 
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University in 1894. A seventh lecture, 
on a cognate subject, “ The Status of 
Annexed Territory and of Its Free Ciyjl. 
ized Inhabitants,’ was delivered at the 
University of Michigan in 1900. The 


foregoing, with two or three other pa- 
_pers, comprise the Ex-President’s more 


serious efforts, the remainder of the yol- 
ume being devoted to a great number of 
short addresses delivered at various 
places during the eight years precedin 
his death. The volume will be gratefully 
welcomed by admirers of the late Chief 
Magistrate. : 


A Diary OF THE SIEGE OF THE Lega- 
TIONS AT PEKING. By Nigel Oliphant. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) A vivid account of the desperate 
defense of the legations. Mr. Oliphant 
took an active part in the fighting. He 
was second in command of the force of 
twenty-six British and fifteen Americans, 
led by Captain Myers, who made the 
famous and gallant sortie July 3d; and 
when Captain Myers was wounded Mr. 
Oliphant assumed charge. With all his 
fighting, superintendence and hard work, 
checkered with a good deal of illness, he 
managed to find time to record his daily 
experiences. A number of drawings and 
maps add value to the record. 


a 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have added 
to the “Riverside Art Series” three 
more of Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s little 
books—namely, Greek Sculpture, Titian, 
and Reynolds. Miss Hurll gives in 
every case a brief life or historical 
outline, a list of books useful for 
study, a selection of some fifteen works 
reproduced in half-tone with an accom- 
panying interpretation. Such works are 
chosen as may be properly shown to and 
are likely to interest children, without 
much regard to chronology or art his- 
tory. The plan is usually carried out 
with considerable tact and good sense. 
Miss Hurll’s comments on composition 
are, particularly, likely to be suggestive 
to the child reader, and for that mat- 
ter to any one who wishes to know 
the points of a picture. It might be 
noted that the Greek Sculpture lacks an 
Archaic example, and in the Vaticaf 
Ceres presents a work of inferior qual- 
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ity; also that Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
shorn of his acknowledged masterpiece, 
the Nelly O’Brien, possibly because the 
story of her career is not precisely wir- 
ginibus puerisque; but Miss Hurll could 
have glossed this as she does, justifiably, 
other matters. One would quarrel only 
with her vivacities, which are almost 
always superfluous and not uncommon- 
ly jejune. Why, forsooth, in the 
“Reynolds ” should one “ fancy ” from 
little Miss Bowles’s “ gleeful expres- 
sion,” that the “winner” (in cricket) 
“was her favorite,’ when cricket knows 
no (individual) winner? 
Se 


THE Woutpsecoops. By E. Nesbit. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 
A book of children for children and pro- 
fessedly by children, since the adventures 
of the Bastables and their friends at an 
English country house are told by one 
of the number. The style is partly col- 
loquial, partly the romantic story-book 
manner beloved by the very young. A 
disastrous jungle experience, after the 
manner of Kipling, led to their temporary 
banishment to the country; and remorse 
for their deeds prompted them to form 
themselves into the “ Wouldbegoods”’ 
at the suggestion of the most saintly of 
their number, who is acquainted with 
Sunday school literature. As a body, 
however, they do not prove to be of the 
abnormal type that die young. The book, 
while not of that class which charms the 


grown-up as well, is one to be enjoyed 
by a child. 
J 


THE Wortp BerorE ABRAHAM, AC- 
CORDING TO GENESIS I—XI, WitH AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH. 
By H. G. Mitchell. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.75, net.) There has 
been no commentary on Genesis in Eng- 
lish, based on thorough criticism, which 
was not both too technical and too ex- 
pensive for general use; and this want 
Professor Mitchell has endeavored to 
supply. His introduction to the Pen- 
tateuch is an argument for the documen- 
tary theory of its origin, dating the first 
of the documents 650 years after the time 
of Moses and the final compilation at the 
time of Ezra. His translation brings the 
documentary theory clearly before the 
eye by the use of different type for the 


different documents. Comments on the 
text, in cautious spirit, but marked by 
good judgment, compose the body of the 
book. Some space is wasted in informa- 
tion, like the following: “* Yielding 
seed ’"—by which they*may be repro- 
duced ; ‘ after its kind ’"—with its 1. e., the 
herb’s characteristics.” The author is 
timid as to textual emendations, and his 
book records progress rather than makes 
it. He is honest in dealing with difficul- 
ties, insisting upon the literal day in the 
creation story and the impossibility of 
reconciling the narrative with science, 
and maintaining the “decidedly mytho- 
logical coloring ” of the genealogies. He 
has succeeded well in writing a commen- 
tary from the point of view of modern 
scholarship, which treats reverently but 
fearlessly the questions people are ask- 
ing about this most interesting portion 
of the Bible. i 


ANTING-ANTING Stories. By Sar- 
gent Kayme. (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.25.) In spite of the half 
naked savages, witch doctors and “ green 
devil” snakes that glide through these 
stories from the Philippines, the author 
fails to create a proper foreign atmos- 
phere. We question the reality of his 
representations. Possibly, in his effort 
to escape the infectious Kipling manner 
in dealing with heathens as distinct from 
savages, he has gone too far on the other 
extreme. The result is this little volume 
of primer tales, which rather awkward- 
ly incorporate the Anting-Anting charms 
and folk lore of an apparently stupidly 
uninteresting people. 


at 


LovE Ipytits. By S. R. Crockett. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
These stories or sketches, bound together 
by the golden thread of a common theme, 
are mostly Scotch, but not forbiddingly 
dialectical. The longest, “ Fitting the 
Peat,” has thirteen chapters, but most of 
them are brief. Their charm is various, 
and the reader’s preference will depend 
on whether his fancy inclines to a tale 
of lovers parted, or of lovers whose 
dream comes true, or to the love of a 
child that hazards all. There is more 
than one sweetheart worth the seeking in 
the purple heather of these purple hills. 
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Literary Notes 


SEVERAL eminent Berlin playwrights have 
taken to writing their comedies in rime. 


....L.wo noteworthy books on Mr. John 
Lane’s list are “ Later Poems,” by Alice Mey- 
nell, and “ Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her 
Friends,” by Constance Hill. 


....The first English edition of Graham 
Balfour’s life of Robert Louis Stevenson was 
only five thousand. Scribner’s in this country 
have issued a first edition of eleven thousand. 


..Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. an- 
nounce a “ Variorum and Definitive Edition ” 
of Edward Fitzgerald’s complete works. It 
is to be in seven volumes, printed at the Merry- 
mount Press. 


..The delightful sketches of Samoan out- 
door life written for the Forest and Stream 
by Mrs. Llewella Pierce Churchill are now to 
be /ublished in book form under the title 
* All Samoa.” 


..The Appletons have issued a new and 
completely revised edition of their “‘ Universal 
Cyclopedia and Atlas,” which for fullness, 
accuracy and timeliness leaves little to be de- 
sired. This work treats more than 70,000 
subjects and more than 30,000 of the articles 
are signed by the authors. The United States 
census of 1900 and the British census of 1901 
are used, instead of the older figures. The 
articles on South Africa, China, Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands are brought strictly up to 
date, and throughout advantage has been 
taken of the most recent information. 


....A brief pamphlet on “The Civil Serv- 
ice, the Merit System and the Spoils System” 
has been prepared for the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation by Mr. Edward Carey, of New York, 
and is being introduced in the boys’ High 
Schools of New England as a part of the read- 
ing course. For a work of this kind there 
could be found no one more competent than 
the biographer of George William Curtis, who 
has for many years been an earnest and effect- 
ive advocate of civil service reform. Teachers 
who wish to use this pamphlet in their schools 
can obtain copies on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Auxiliary, Miss Elizabeth Foster, 
44 Fairfield street, Boston, Mass. 


....In the current issue of The Land of 
Sunshine, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, the editor, 
announces that with the January number the 
magazine will be enlarged to the standard 
magazine size—that is, to the size of THE 
INDEPENDENT, Harper’s and Scribner's. The 
name will be changed from “ The Land of 
Sunshine” to “Out West,” and without 
changing its general policy, it will attempt to 
enter upon a much wider field and become the 
magazine to represent that section of the 
United States west of the Mississippi. So 
long as Mr. Lummis controls “ Out West” 
we may predict for it a future. Mr. Lummis 
has a sort of strenuous individuality which in 
enterprise, literary skill, controversy or appre- 
ciation makes a mark. 
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Pebbles 


Our worry o’er the surplus 
To Halifax may flit, 
Because the subsidy for ships 
Will nicely care for it. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN THE ORIENT. 


“T am a beautiful woman. My abundant 
undulating hair envelops me as a cloud. Sup- 
ple as a willow is my waist. Soft and brilliant 
is my visage as the satin of the flowers. | 
am endowed with wealth sufficient to saunter 
through life hand in hand with my beloved, 
Were I to meet a gracious lord, ‘kindly, in- 
telligent, well educated, and of good taste, | 
would unite myself with him for life, and 
later share with him the pleasure of being 
laid to rest eternal in a tomb of pink marble.” 
—Tokio Nippon. 


“ 


A “JOLLY” DIALOGUE.—BY AINTANY HOPE. 

“Good afternoon, Lady Mickleham,” I re- 
marked, smiling to myself at my cleverness. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” answered 
ad gracefully swinging the kitten by its 
tail. 

“Tve got to start the conversation some- 
how,” I replied quickly, casting about for an 
epigram. 

“Yes, but you ought to say something real- 
ly bright, you know. Here we're half down 
the page and haven’t a bon-mot to our credit. 
comes Make a pun if you can’t do anything 
else. 

“T can’t think of one bad enough,” I re- 
sponded in dismay, absently putting forward 
the hands of the onyx clock. 

“Then we'd better come to business. What 
is your object in calling so regularly? You've 
been at it now for a longer time than I care 
to mention. Now—”’ 

“T guess I must be going,” I remarked with 
graceful finesse, and reached for my hat; but 
Dolly smilingly placed it on the floor and put 
her foot through it, with a touch of firmness, 
as I thought. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Carter,” she went on, 
“Mrs. Hilary knows everything about us.” 

“Then she knows a great deal more than 
you or I or any of our readers,” said I, great- 
ly relieved to have made a witty remark at 
ast. 

“You know she passed us in her automobile 
Sunday,” said Dolly, pensively plucking the 
fur from the kitten’s back. 

“Mrs. Hilary,” I replied impressively, cap- 
turing the kitten, “ Mrs. Hilary knows noth- 
ing. A woman who knows half what she 
tells will tell all.” 

“Oh, you delightful cynic!” cried Dolly 
admiringiy, kissing me. “And we'll have 
dear old Dr. Feebly to perform the ceremony, 
won't we?” , 

In my sudden agitation I dropped the kitten 
down the back of my neck. 

“ Now you’ ve done it!” said Dolly, pout- 
ing. ‘“ You’ve lost the only means we had of 
filling up the gaps in the conversation. We'll 
have to end the chapter.” 

Seeing the force of her observation, I rushed 
to the club—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Rejoice. 


THERE is an evident effort in nature to 
be happy. Everything blossoms to ex- 
press beauty, as well as lead to fruitage. 
Even the inorganic fashions itself into 
crystals, that absorb and flasli back the 
sunlight, as if with inorganic laughter. 
If one examines nature with the micro- 
scope, or lifts a burdock leaf, where the 
sparrow has hid its eggs in a tuft of 
grass, or considers the heavens at night, 
he finds three things: truth as inherent, 
beauty beyond that which can be spoken, 
and goodness everywhere. In the mother- 
hood of the bird, in the adaptation of 
the autumn leaf to human pleasure, or of 
the stars to purposes of intelligence and 
joy, the true, the beautiful and the good 
are equally manifest. God is gladness, 
and his life speaks through all things, 
with an eternal desire to create happiness. 
Man has no right to be an exception—the 
only pessimist in the universe. 

Thanksgiving Day comes into the au- 
tumn of the year with inexpressible 
grace. It is as if the year itself spoke to 
us in words of rejoicing. It hardly needs 
a proclamation of the President to bid us 
give thanks ; nature’s proclamation is ever 
insight. Surely this world was not made 
for us alone, yet to us comes its best 
fruitage. What can all other creatures do 
but to eat, propagate and die! Man puts 
his harvests into poems, his hopes into 
machinery, his desires into religion. He 
(reams immortality; he loves God; he 
serves his brother man. Bad as he may 
he, yet at his lowest estate man is won- 
(erfully made; at his highest he is the 
son of God. 

Even our diasters become the means 
of education, and our failures are step- 
ping stones of betterment. In 1901 the 
drought, which affected a large part of 
the country, has already worked out a 
national advance, stirring the people to 
the necessity of a system of irrigation 
which shall establish a more permanent 
and sure civilization. Despair is not a 
quality of manhood; difficulties make 
evolution determinative. There is no 
piety in simple submission to disaster, or 
in yielding to death. Real piety, like rea- 
son, undertakes to hunt out the causes 


of evil and to remove them. Professors 
Pasteur and Koch have done more for 
God, as well as for man, than a library of 
mystics. 

The saddest event of the year, for 
America, was the assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley. But even that execrable 
event has worked for good. The people 
are less partisan and have proved them- 
selves to be better prepared to unite on 
policies making for better government, as 
well as reforms momentous for all the 
world. His very last act was a speech 
of such excellence, such foresight, and 
such timeliness, that it is becoming almost 
as powerful to direct our national policy 
as was Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Had Mr. McKinley lived it is less likely 
that we should so cordially have weighed 
his words, and followed his advice. So 
it happens to a rightly organized people, 
as to an individual, that all evil overrules 
for good. It comes about that, at the end 
of each chapter of life, we may write, All 
is well; therefore praise God! This is 
the true sentiment of an honest people, 
as it is of a clean heart, when it reviews 
the years. Do your best, with an up- 
look and an on-look, and God will never 
fail you. The deep distress of the world 
comes in when we lose our anchorage of 
faith in him. 

The political and social victories of 
1901 have been more than satisfactory. 
The Hague Conference did not establish 
universal peace, but let us take notice 
that its general principles are no longer 
combatted anywhere among civilized peo- 
ples. Reciprocity and a mutual exchange 
of good will is steadily gaining ground. 
Commercial and educational expansion 
are going hand in hand. We have learned 
to deal justly by our territorial acquisi- 
tions. Our home educational system is 
improving at every point. Trampism is 
on the decline, not only because of ma- 
terial prosperity, but through the better 
organization of labor and the better dis- 
position of charity. Wealth is recogniz- 
ing its responsibility from the standpoint 
of justice rather than of charity. Social 
co-operation is gaining ground, and also 
industrial co-operation. Free rural mail 
delivery and rural telephones, with the 
rapid development of trolley systems, are 
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working a revolution in agriculture and 
in farm life. The outlook is most hope- 
ful for those who desire to see the con- 
gestion of population in vast cities broken 
up and a reaction established toward 
wholesome country living. The past year 
has also seen the most vicious schemes, 
both of State and municipal legislation, 
either neutralized or entirely killed. The 
government of our cities is on the road 
toward honesty and economy, while the 
despotism of Ripper Bills has led to a 
popular revolution. The student of 
American political history can easily re- 
view each year as it passes, and by an 
honest count of defeats and victories 
come to the conviction that optimism is 
sound philosophy. The character of 
government throughout civilization is 
greatly advancing. Bourbonism is dying 
out in Europe. Even Spain has become 
more liberal in Church and democratic in 
politics. Moslem despotism is no longer 
to be tolerated. Meanwhile the religion 
of humanity is rapidly displacing the nar- 
row faith that cannot say, Our Father, 
when speaking of the Chinese and the 
Turk—the hope that reaches no. wider 
than sect. 

Thanksgiving has a legitimate place in 
our calendar. Jt is not merely a pleasant 
inheritance from the piety of our fathers 
—something that we dislike to erase; it 
is a natural part of the American year. 
We thank God that the life we are living 
on this Western continent not only reaps 
ebundant material harvests, but annually 
cultivates moral, social and religious har- 
vests; that we have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a nobler State and a better Church 
than the world ever saw before. But we 
especially rejoice that the work is not all 
done ; that we have difficulties ahead that 
will tax all our energies as citizens, and 
as Christians—with souls strong in a 
conviction of God’s overguidance to he’» 
us to victory. - 


Reciprocity or .Tariff Revision 


It is not difficult to account for the 
action taken at the recent Reciprocity 
Convention. The calling of this conven- 
tion, it will be remembered, was due to 
the emphatic expressions of a desire for 
reciprocity at the annual convention of 
the manufacturers in Detroit. For the 
purposes of our explanation we may di- 
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vide the manufacturers into two classes 
—those who are able to export a consid- 
erable part of their output, and those 
who do not export, but whose sales are 
confined to the home market, the de- 
mands of which they may or may not 
entirely supply. At the Detroit meeting 
the exporting manufacturers were lead- 
ers of the discussion. Some of them 
were already suffering loss by reason of 
foreign retaliation that made it difficult 
or impossible to keep up the volume of 
their sales abroad. They expected and 
feared additional retaliation, and believed 
it could be prevented only by reciprocal 
concessions. The duties of our tariff 
with respect to their own products they 
did not care to preserve; their exports 
proved that these duties were not needed 
for protection. But prominence was not 
given to the fact that such unnecessary 
duties cannot be used in making recipro- 
cal treaties, and that the concessions on 
our side must be reductions of duties af- 
fecting those who do not export. 

In the Washington convention the 
most influential utterances were those of 
manufacturers who do not sell goods 
abroad, and whose tariff duties may be 
reduced a little in any reciprocal agree- 
ment. Whether these men were really a 
majority we do not know. What they 
said, however, was very effective, not 
only because their arguments were skill- 
ful appeals to the protectionists of whom 
the convention was mainly composed, but 
also for the reason that the exporting 
manufacturers (who asked for reciproc- 
ity) were made by them to appear will- 
ing to injure some other industry for 
the benefit of their own. Under the in- 
fluence of such appeals and arguments 
the convention, with only two dissenting 
votes, adopted those remarkable resolu- 
tions, which call loudly for the main- 
tenance of protection; suggest reciproc- 
ity by special modification of the tariff, 
“but only where this can be done with- 
out injury to any of our home interests 
of manufacturing, commerce or farm- 
ing ;”’ and postpone the whole matter by 
asking that it be referred to a Commis- 
sion, which is to be a bureau of a new 
Executive Department in the dim future. 
“Injury ” is to be caused, of course, by 
a reduction of some American duty ; but 
without such reductions there can be no 
reciprocity whatever. The resolutions 
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are, therefore, a declaration against reci- 
procity. The manufacturers in conven- 
ion virtually say: “ We find that some 
of us would lose a tenth or even a fifth 
of the protective duty now imposed, and 
so we stand together to keep the present 
tariff intact.” 

This does not, however, put an end to 
the movement for reciprocal agreements, 
or silence the demand for tariff revision. 
One member of the Ways and Means 
Committee recently remarked that it 
would be “ the hight of folly to raise the 
tariff question.” That question has al- 
ready been “ raised,” and we do not see 
how it can be put down, except by treat- 
ies of reciprocity or a general revision 
of duties. This convention, with its 
lame and impotent conclusion, serves to 
keep the tariff question up in plain sight 
and even to make it more interesting to a 
great many people. Why has the ques- 
tion been raised? Because the main- 
tenance of the present duties involves in- 
justice to the masses and subjects con- 
simers to extortion for the benefit of 
foreign buyers. Because a revision of 
them, either by treaties or by legislation, 
is required for the preservation of our 
great export trade. Everybody knows 
that many of these duties are no longer 
needed for the protection of industries. 
Some of them are used as a means for 
extorting high prices from American 
consumers, while foreign consumers are 
permitted to buy the same goods at prices 
much lower. It is this discrimination, 
now admitted, that continually stimulates 
the demand for a repeal of the duties of 
this class. 
wally by a general revision. That revi- 
sion, which we regard: as_ inevitable, 
may be deferred if the growing foreign 
Opposition to our export trade be met by 
a series of reciprocal trade agreements. 
The coming of it will surely be hastened 
if the Senate persists in ignoring the 
Kasson treaties, and if the Republican 
majority in both branches of the new 
Congress determines to avoid the whole 
subject for the reason, so often heard 
at Washington now, that we should “ let 
well enough alone.” The difficulty lies 
in the fact that a great many people can- 
hot be led to think that the present situa- 
tion is “ well enough.” We refer espe- 
ally to voters in the Republican party, 
whose views are expressed every day by 
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the Republican press in States west of 
Ohio. 

“Our aim,” said President Search at 
the beginning of the recent convention, 
when those remarkable resolutions were 
not foreseen, “ has been to forestall tar- 
iff agitation, not to encourage it.” Such 
possible agitation, we think, the late 
President McKinley had in mind when 
he made that memorable address at Buf- 
falo for reciprocity. No one will say 
that he was not loyal to the policy of pro- 
tection. But his intimate connection 
with tariff legislation, his knowledge of 
industrial conditions and his constant 
study of the currents of opinion, enabled 
him to look ahead and to say: “ Only a 
broad and enlightened policy will keep 
what we have.” 

It is not a broad and enlightened pol- 
icy that allows the Senate to ignore a 
dozen reciprocal agreements, negotiated 
by the President and his Commissioner, 
and long ago approved and accepted by 
the foreign nations that are parties to 
them. It is a foolish policy that pro- 
vokes resentment and retaliation not only 
to prohibitive duties, but also by a cool 
refusal even to take notice, officially, of 
the reception of these agreements. While 
the effect of such a policy upon trade re- 
lations with foreign Powers cannot be 
favorable, the effect of it at home will be 
quite unsatisfactory to those who have 
been responsible for the adoption of it, 
if they permit these treaties to die. 

If the tariff is not to be modified by 
such agreements, there will arise in this 
country a majority imperatively demand- 
ing a modification of it by legislation, 
and the revision made in response to that 
demand will sweep away some duties 
from which the opponents of reciprocity 
will not now permit the thinnest shaving 
to be taken by treaty. 


& 


The Monroe Doctrine and the 
Golden Rule 


In his most felicitous address at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner Secretary 
of State John Hay declared that the prin- 
ciples under which the diplomatic rela- 
tion of the country are conducted are 
formulated in the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Golden Rule. It is an unexpected 
concatenation that thus brings them to- 
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gether, and therein rests the literary 
charm of the utterance; yet Secretary 
Hay has put them together, and together 
they will stay in the purpose of the peo- 


e. 

The Golden Rule and the Monroe 
Doctrine are near akin. The Golden 
Rule is thus expressed: “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye also even so unto them.” This is ex- 
actly the purpose of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Its design is to do for our weaker 
sister states in the Americas just what 
we would wish them to do for us if we 
were weak and they were strong. It 
guarantees the independence of our 
younger American sister nations against 
invasion and seizure by any one of the 
strong European nations. There was 
danger that England or France or Ger- 
many would seize a port in Argentina, 
or put a king on the throne of Mexico, 
or establish a colony in Brazil, thus hu- 
miliating and weakening these countries. 
We simply declare that these nations 
must keep their hands off of our neigh- 
bors. How would we like it if some Eu- 
ropean Power were to seize Portland or 
Florida in payment of some disputed 
claim? If we could not ourselves repel 
the invader, we would be glad enough to 
have any stronger State protect us. 

Mr. Hay is right; it is the spirit of 
the Golden Rule that has controlled our 
action when we have also invoked the 
Monroe Doctrine. England threatened 
Venezuela, and would have seized terri- 
tory claimed by Venezuela if the United 
States had not intervened, and, under the 
Monroe Doctrine, insisted that Great 
Britain should leave the matter to arbi- 
tration. It was a chivalrous and af- 
fectionate act, and Venezuela at the time 
was most grateful to the United States. 
It was an act in the very spirit of the 
Golden Rule, what we should have been 
glad to have Venezuela do for us if our 
relative strength l:ad been reversed and 
we had been in similar danger. 

In our late war in defense of the Cu- 
bans it was the Golden Rule, and noth- 
ing else, that controlled our action. For 
a long series of years we had protested 
and waited. At last, when forbearance 
had ceased to be a virtue, we plainly told 
Spain that we should expect her to with- 
draw from the island which she shame- 
fully misgoverned. It was just such an 


act as we would have had done for us if 
the conditions had been reversed. If 
we: had been oppressed, as Cuba had 
been, and had risen in rebellion and been 
long seeking an independence, we should 
have been grateful to any Power that 
might have championed our cause. We 
can never forget what France did for us 
in our War of the Revolution. That we 
did purely in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule for Cuba, with no thought of such 
burdensome advantage to ourselves as 
has since accrued. It was furthest from 
our minds that Porto Rico or the Philip. 
pines would be put upon our hands. Our 
Spanish war was proof that John Hay 
fitly characterized our policy. That was 
a simple utterance of the Golden Rule, 
as the Venezuela case was an utterance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and both were 
directed by love for our neighbor. 

It has not always been thus. It is 
hard for us to see any element of the 
Golden Rule in our Mexican war, with 
its subsequent seizure of Mexican terri- 
tory. But perhaps we atoned in part for 
this old offense when we invoked the 
Monroe Doctrine to drive Maximilian 
out of Mexico. The American republics 
are often jealous and a bit afraid of this 
country, but let danger come, and they 
would depend on us for their defense; 
indeed, they feel safe, because we stand 
ready to defend them. The very utter- 
ance by Mr. Hay of what ought to be the 
policy of our country in its dealings with 
other countries will make it clearer what 
is our Christian duty to them, and will 
insure that we shall not transgress it. 
Diplomacy, as Mr. Hay says, is far more 
honest, and we believe far more just and 
Christian, than it was under the old Mac- 
chiavellian policy of deception and 
wrong. The nations are growing more 
truthful and more Christian. 


5 


The Annual Immigration 


Tue Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, shows 
the persistence of those features of our 
immigration problem which have awak- 
ened apprehension. As in all recent 
years since 1890 the increasing immigta- 
tion is from Austria-Hungary, Italy and 
Russia, while the diminishing immigta 
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tion is from the British Empire, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. The American 
people is thus receiving a large admixture 
of elements which are far more unlike 
the older population than was the immi- 
gration of the period from 1870 to 1890. 
And not only are the ethnic differences 
great, but so also are the economic, edu- 
cational and political differences. 

The total steerage arrivals for the year 
ending June 30 were 487,918, an increase 
over the steerage.arrivals of the year end- 
ing June 30, 1900, of 39,346, or approxi- 
mately nine per cent. To these the Com- 
missioner adds 74,950 “other alien 
passengers ’—aliens arriving as cabin 
passengers—thus giving as the total as- 
certained alien immigration for the year 
ending June 30, 1891, 562,868. 

These figures, it is almost unnecessary 
to say in so many words, are misleading. 
No accurate record is kept of aliens, who 
from year to year go back to Europe and 
again come to the United States. It is 


certain that a large proportion of the 
aliens arriving as cabin passengers have 
previously been in the United States, and 
that in recent years the same thing has 


been true of an appreciable proportion of 
the steerage arrivals. Other aliens in 
large numbers return to Euope and stay 
there. A careful statistical study of the 
figures representing arrivals of aliens 
year by year, when correlated with the 
Census figures of the foreign born in the 
United States, would show, after due al- 
lowance made for the death rate, that the 
number of aliens returning to Europe and 
remaining there is much larger than is 
commonly supposed. In other words, the 
growth of the American population by 
immigration is appreciably less than 
would appear from the figures published 
by the Bureau of Immigration, if taken 
at their face value. 

Nevertheless, the immigration that 
comes to stay is a tremendous factor in 
our population problem, and the quality 
of the permanent immigration must have 
far reaching consequences in our eco- 
nomic and political life. Quality may be 
studied under the heads of age and sex, 
education, property and occupation, 
health, mental and moral condition. 

Of the 487,918 steerage arrivals, 62,- 
562 were under fourteen years of age, 
28,840 were forty-five years of age and 
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over, leaving 396,516 of the productive 
age 14-45. On this score, obviously, we 
have nothing to complain of. An over- 
whelming majority of our immigrants 
come to us in the full vigor of life, a dis- 
tinct contribution to the working force of 
a nation. 

The distribution as to sex is 331,055 
males and 156,863 females. This is not 
so good a showing. It means that a very 
large proportion of men come to America 
in search of work or other opportunity, 
leaving wives, and often children, in the 
old home. The fact here alleged is not 
shown in the Commissioner-General’s re- 
port. It is, however, well known from 
other sources of information. The earlier 
immigration brought a larger proportion 
of families. 

The proportion of illiteracy is very 
high. No less than 117,587 steerage ar- 
rivals were unable to read or write their 
own native language; 3,058 could read 
but not write. It would be a matter of 
great public interest to ascertain how 
many of these illiterates are likely to re- 
main in the United States and become 
American citizens; how many laborers, 
expecting presently to return to the Old 
World. We strongly suspect that the 
latter class is large. 

In economic standing the immigrant 
arrivals of the year were distinctly poor. 
No less than 294,860 brought with them 
less than $30 each. A minority, however, 
came with relatively large sums, and the 
total money exhibited to inspection offi- 
cers at all ports was $7,383,822. By oc- 
cupation 2,665 belonged to various pro- 
fessions, 64,503 were classed as skilled 
workmen, 3,035 as farmers, 54,753 as 
farm laborers, 161,938 as unskilled labor- 
ers, 6,589 as merchants and grocers, 42,- 
027 as personal and domestic servants. 
Other unskilled occupations brought the 
total of “ miscellaneous ”—.e., persons 
of all occupations other than professional 
employments and skilled trades, up to 
272,004, leaving 148,686 persons (main- 
ly women and children) classed as with- 
out occupation. 

Our existing laws provide for sending 
back all arriving aliens who are idiotic, 
insane or diseased, and all paupers and 
convicts. On this score we are reason- 
ably well protected. There were returned 
during the last fiscal year 6 idiots, 16 in- 
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sane persons, 2,798 paupers, 309 diseased 
persons and 7 convicts. 

Let us now come back for a moment 
to the question of nationality. Of the 
487,918 steerage arrivals, only 13,488, or 
3 per cent., were persons of “ the English 
brood,” as Mr. Kipling’s phrase has it. 
Only 34,742, or 7 per cent., were Ger- 
man. Only 40,277, or 8 per cent., were 
Scandinavian, and only 30,404, or 6 per 
cent., were Irish. These three together 
constitute those Teutonic or Celtic ele- 
ments which, by interbreeding, in course 
of time produce a people of English char- 
acteristics. The remainder came from 
peoples who, in a deeper sense than that 
of mere difference of nationality, are 
aliens. Of Croatians and Slovenians 
there were 17,928, or more than 3 per 
cent.; of Slovaks there were 29,343, or 6 
per cent.; of Magyars 13,311, or 3 per 
cent.; of Poles 43,617, or 9 per cent.; of 
Hebrews 58,093, or 12 per cent.; of 
Italians 137,807, or 28 per cent. Of these 
Italians only 22,103 were North Italians, 
an excellent and desirable stock; while 
115,704 were South Italians, a very dif- 
ferent element. 


Do such figures show that the United 
States should adopt more stringent meas- 
ures, not to limit immigration, but to sift 


it? The question is one which presents 
immense difficulties, and the amateur 
statesmen who are ready with their off- 
hand answers have a painfully small 
comprehension of the problem. One of 
these amateur statesmen, we fear, is 
Commissioner Powderly himself, who 
has for many years shown a far greater 
concern to bar out contract laborers, so- 
called, than to devise ways and means to 
bar out persons who, irrespective of their 
relations to “organized labor,” are un- 
desirable. Our own judgment is that, 
after excluding the diseased, the defective 
and the criminal, the only further re- 
strictions that can successfully be applied 
will be found (if anywhere) in reading 
and writing tests and an insistence upon 
a moderate accumulation of savings. 
These demands, however, we are well 
aware, would prove to be exceedingly 
difficult in practical application, and we 
frankly confess that we are not ready, at 
present, to suggest any plan whatever, in 
which we could feel a high degree of con- 
fidence, for the further restriction of im- 
migration. 
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The Bible Riot 


It is not utterly strange that a dispute 
about the Bible should have started a riot 
in Athens. There have been about as 
many riots over religious matters in the 
East as over political, and we have not 
lacked them in the West. In order that 
the mob may not be forgotten that burned 
down the Roman Catholic convent in 
Charleston, Mass., a generation and more 
ago, the ruins are left as an object lesson. 
Jerusalem has been famous for its fights 
between Greek, Armenian and Latin 
Churches disputing for the possession of 
sacred places. And what were the Ar- 
menian massacres and what the Chinese 
massacres but the product of religious 
differences? And the Sepoy Rebellion 
was another outbreak of the same sort. 

The occasion of this riot, however, ap- 
pears to have been very peculiar. It was 
a difference over the question of the use 
in religious services of a translation of 
the Gospels into modern colloquial Greek, 
in place of the original Greek of the 
Evangelists. If we can understand the 
facts, the Metropolitan of the Greek 
Church had given permission for the use 
of the colloquial, but the students in the 
University and the populace were indig- 
nant; common language was not sacred 
enough for them; or, much more likely, 
the common speech of the people did not 
adequately represent their patriotic aspi- 
rations. 

The Greek people are extremely proud 
of their succession to the name of old 
Hellas. They know that Greece origi- 
nated high civilization and that all mod- 
ern civilization is descended from it. 
They have an intense pride in the mighty 
names of the ages of Pericles, Socrates 
and Plato, of the writers of the New 
Testament and of the Church Fathers, 
who wrote in their tongue. The old 
Greek language has been corrupted, 
where it has not been improved, has lost 
its middle voice and reduced its irregulat 
verbs and muddled its infinitives and sub- 
junctives, and shortened its connectives. 
But yet it is the old Greek language, and 
it is the literary desire of the people to 
recover as far as may be the classi 
Greek. A scholar of old Greek can read 
any Greek newspaper with fair under- 
standing, while the more literary Greek 
of books will approach still nearer to the 
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old standard. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into modern Greek and circulated 
by the British Bible Society, but it is not 
very modern. One might read two or 
three verses of Genesis without suspect- 
ing that it was not the Alexandrian of 
the Septuagint. We suppose these uni- 
versity students that compose the mob 
imagine that the movement back to the 
old classical Greek will be wrecked if a 
modern version can be used in worship. 
The people must be made familar with 
the old language, and no doubt during 
the century there has been almost a re- 
construction of the patois of the people. 
The corrupted Latin became fixed in 
Italy, France and Spain; the corrupted 
Greek was discredited and transformed 
as far as possible. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
patriotism is seen in the preservation or 
recovery of decayed languages. It is pure 
patriotism that has recovered in general 
common use the Armenian, which was 
rapidly giving way to Turkish. We all 
know how the old Irish and Scotch Gaelic 
are honored and taught, and what effort 
is made to prevent their being lost to com- 
mon speech. The Welsh have the same 
pride in preserving their ancestral tongue. 
The last person that could speak Cornish 
died more than one hundred years ago, 
and yet one or two men are now devoting 
themselves to the labor of restoring it to 
use. One of the most remarkable illus- 
trations of this patriotic passion is found 
in the actual recovery,as a spoken tongue, 
of the Coptic language in Egypt. The 
Coptic has been for some three centuries 
quite lost to popular speech, and has been 
known only, as Latin is known, to the ec- 
clesiastics of the Coptic Church. But 
now a remarkable teacher in Cairo re- 
quires the Coptic to be used in conversa- 
tion in his school, and Coptic is the only 
language talked in his family. We can 
hardly expect that its popular use will 
ever again become extensive, where it 
has to fight the universal use of Arabic, 
but the fact that a little success has been 
achieved is an ills:istration of the intensity 
of fervor which is excited when religion 
and patriotism combine their force. We 
have the same phenomenon in the effort 
of the maskilim of Russia and America 
to recover the Hebrew as a language of 
literature and common life. An abun- 
dance of books have been written in good 
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classical Hebrew. Only a month ago we 
had occasion to describe the work of Mis- 
tral and half a dozen other writers to 
recover the old Provengal as the language 
of literature. Of him it is said that he 
has revived the ianguage, created a lit- 
erature and inspired a people. A fresh 
inspiration goes with a passion for patri- 
otic history and for the glories of a na- 
tion’s ancient language. 

Of course, from the religious point of 
view, and as we look upon it, the Greek 
Metropolitan was right who would have 
the people instructed in their common 
language, but their patriotism was against 
it. And, after all, the new Greek is far 
nearer to the old than is our modern Eng- 
lish to the language of Chaucer, or to the 
spelling. 

3 
Mothers and Sons 


MEN and women resemble each other 
only in a complementary way. Sup- 
posed to be endowed alike intellectually 
and spiritually, their motives and view- 
points differ so widely that a pagan 
might suspect them of having different 
gods altogether. 

The man is inventive. He is inclined 
to work out his own miracles. He has a 
dusty, delving genius for discovering the 
laws which bind him down and outwit- 
ting them with electric buttons. Now 
and then he squints at the inscrutable 
heavens long enough to fix forever the 
orbit of some little nobody star, or to ar- 
range for the passing through of a com- 
et’s flaming tail; but for the most part 
he keeps a faithful eye upon the king- 
doms of this world. His energy is pro- 
jective, and whether it terminates in a 
sword point or a plough share he out- 
ranks a guardian angel in ingenuity and 
persistence. 

But the woman’s mind is a churn of 
noble sentiment. She is only the step- 
mother of practical ideas. Apparently 
she was created mainly for purposes of 
inspiration, and all her faculties develop 
along this line for good or evil. And no 
matter what her nature is, she prays. 
She holds on to the garment hem of 
righteousness, and insists upon being 
made whole. 

As the mother of other women, her re- 
lationship is so natural, so logical, as to 


-be almost commonplace. Then it is only 
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the tedious perpetuation of a sex which 
has always defied definition through the 
same keyhole of illusions. But that she 
should also be the mother of men is a 
phenomenon, justified like other miracles, 
without explanation. How a creature 
who combines the magic of colors and 
cosmetics with piety and a kind of arch- 
ness of the moral law, can organize the 
good and evil of her nature into the char- 
acter of a man child is a question we 
leave to the psychologists. But no one 
else feels the magnitude of the perform- 
ance as she does. It is her distinction 
forever, the basis of her almost romantic 
devotion to her son. For, however 
watchful or critical her affection for a 
daughter may be, toward him she is 
trustful and adoring. And a part of her 
sweet unreasonableness is the way she in- 
sists upon his perfections in the face of 
significant facts and other people’s right- 
eous judgments. No matter what his 
faults are, even as a criminal, he can 
manage to pass from before her bar jus- 
tified. 

The question naturally arises as to the 
effect of this frail feminine worship of 
the mother upon the son. All history is 
illumined with that favorite sentimental- 
ity of great men, who are wont to de- 
clare as they lay their laurels at her feet 
that they “owe everything to their 
mother.” Certainly there is nothing like 
the spur of her enthusiasm if a son has 
the essential courage and energy of 
valiant manhood in him, and the ability 
to direct his own powers. She can fur- 
nish names for his principles fast 
enough, and keep his face turned like a 
magnet to the North Star of hope and 
success. And many a man wins out be- 
cause he cannot afford to disappoint 
some such faith in his ultimate achieve- 
ment. 

But even with intelligence and a 
“ power of presence ” in his favor, if the 
son is merely genial and diffusive in his 
spirit, without the instinct of holding to- 
gether apart from her will, he is more 
than apt to fall to pieces on her hands. 
She is too sympathetic and helpful, while 
he is too feebly confiding. She has not 
that faculty of inhumanity which men 
show for hammering each other into 
shape. Thus, in the warmth of her love, 
he softens into a kind of jelly-bodied 
knight, with fine chivalric notions, shin- 


‘tail of his innate wickedness. 
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ing like stars in his manners, but really 
as ineffective for the actual warfare of 
life as a lady’s page. 

For our own part we are inclined to 
agree with those heathens who declare 
that a man is always more truly the son 
of his father than of his mother. He re- 
ceives all his qualities, from the highest 
faculty of imagination down to the last 
little two-penny perversity in him, of his 
father. Only the measure of the inheri- 
tance appears to be determined by the 
mother. The wings of her fancy fix the 
limits of his imagination, and her heay- 
enly-mindedness pinches off the forked 
Probably 
her influence over his destiny is more 
potent before his birth than afterward. 
For, by the time he has rebelled against 
kilts and stretched his legs in evident 
breeches, however short, his mind is ina 
state of secession. He is already learn- 
ing what it is to be a private individual 
by keeping little confidences from his 
mother, while the maternal confessional 
is still a matter of conscience with his 
elder sister, whose admissions, of course, 
do not consist of little reckless masculine 
eruptions, as is the case with him. 

The truth is, few gocd women can en- 
dure more than a surface knowledge of 
the iniquities in a man related by inti- 
mate ties of love or blood. The mother 
never admits her son’s graver faults. 
Seen through the tender eyes of her love, 
he is ideal, impossibly good. And there 
is not enough of the old Adam in him to 
destroy the bright illusion. It shines, 
like a candle in her window, to light his 
way up to the stars, or the stake later on 
when he has finished sowing to the wind 
and tired of reaping the whirlwind. And 
even if he becomes the greatest hero of 
his age, her ideal still towers above him. 
There is no such thing as keeping up 
with the Excelsior banner of maternal 
love. And no man ever is as good or 
great as his mother thinks he is. 

rl 
In reading a thoroughly lit- 
erary piece of work like the 
admirable address of Secre- 
tary of State John Hay, at the Chamber 
of Commerce dinner in this city last 
week, one will unconsciously observe the 
literary allusions which a scholarly man 
will ‘be attracted to. In that address, 
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making a column and a half of fine type 
in our daily papers, we discover eight 
such allusions, conscious and wuncon- 
scious. Of these four are from the Bible. 
He makes mention of the “temples of 
‘strange gods,’” from which come the 
voices of sympathy on the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, who, like “that divine 
Master whom he humbly and reverently 
served, grew continually in ‘favor with 
God and man.’” The “Golden Rule” 
is specifically mentioned with the Monroe 
Doctrine, as a brief expression of our 
definite rule of diplomatic conduct; and 
Franklin’s text of Scripture, when pre- 
sented at the Court of Versailles, “ Seest 
thor a man diligent in his business, he 
shall stand before kings,” is quoted in 
the last sentence of the address. The 
other four allusions are to Mackay’s 
“Abou Ben Adhem,” it being said of 
McKinley that “he loved his fellow 
men.” The next is taken from Terence, 
when we are told of our late President 
that “ nothing human was alien to him.” 
Then follows the French revolutionist, 
who declared, “ Let my name wither 
rather than my country be injured.” And 
it is perhaps more a proverbial expres- 
sion than a literary allusion when we are 
told that “‘a fair field and no favor’ is 
all we require.” The predominance of 
quotations from the Bible is a fact that 
will be noticed in any address of any 
considerable length, whether it has any 
literary quality or not, and it indicates 
how much the thinking of the English- 
speaking race is founded upon the Scrip- 
tures. 
& 


Last week we gave edi- 
torial attention to Dr. 
Francis Galton’s discus- 
sion of the hopefulness of raising the 
average physical and intellectual powers 
of the human race by encouraging the 
marriage and parenthood of its highly en- 
dowed members. This matter is referred 
to by August Ferrel, in an article in The 
nternational Monthly, who recognizes 
the importance and obligation of thus de- 
veloping of the race. He puts the duty 
Very strongly : 


Developing the 
Human Race 


fu, It is far higher morality to preserve the 
ture perfectibility of the race than to secure 


¢ well being of our neighbor and of existing 
Society,” 
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There is a side of this subject that is not 
sufficiently considered. While education 


_and the forces of civilization appear to be 


tending toward such perfectibility, there 
are internal destructive forces, fostered 
by this civilization, which are persistently 
lowering vital force and weakening the 
successive generations. They are such 
factors as indolence, luxury, effeminacy, 
alcoholism, opium eating and certain 
diseases, which reduce brain power and 
tend to a retrogressive selection. It is to 
be expected that rich men’s sons, because 
of their luxurious surroundings, will be- 
gin life under a disadvantage which 
modifies the benefit of their general su- 
perior talents. 


Dr. Walker Lewis is 
saying some things to 
his brother Georgians 
that ought to stir them up. Georgia 
Methodism, he says, “ assesses four cents 
a member for the education of the young 
and seems satisfied. It spends more upon 
tobacco before breakfast than it gives to 
education in a twelve-month.” We do 
not wonder that he urges the Georgia 
Methodists to give their money to Emory 
College and the Baptists to Mercer. 
Hear him: 


“Do our people know that one negro college 
for boys and girls in Atlanta has more endow- 
ment than Emory and Mercer and the univer- 
sity? Do they really know that another insti- 
tution in Atlanta for colored girls is better 
equipped for teaching than is any college for 
white girls in the State? Do they really know 
and consider that the negro colleges in Georgia 
can buy all the property of other colleges of 
the commonwealth, and leave a balance that 
more than equals the endowment of Emory or 
of Mercer? These are nevertheless facts. And 
yet there are 400,000 Methodists and Baptists 
in this commonwealth, beneath or back of 
these institutions. Mostly beneath. 


We are surprised if the facts are as 
given. The officers of these white col- 
leges ought to show the energy that 
Booker T. Washington shows for Tuske- 
gee. There is money to be had North or 
South ; let them go for it. 


Rd 


Four Cents for 
Education 


Six years ago the Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler advised the American Board 
that under the Law of Nations the 
Tnited States Government had the right 
to take possession of a Turkish port and 
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hold it as indemnity for its claims against 
Turkey, and that it could do this not as a 
measure of war but in a peaceful man- 
ner. And he further expressed the opin- 


ion, after a careful study of the subject, - 


that the Turks would not resist and that 
no shots would be fired. This is exactly 
what the French have done, and the re- 
sult has been as predicted. Some of our 
people thought the advice rather sangui- 
nary at the time, but it was really in the 
interest of peace; and we do not doubt 
that, as the present conduct of the Turk- 
ish Government shows, the Turks will 
hereafter treat all whom they consider 
under the protection of the French Gov- 
ernment much better than in the past. 
There will be no difficulty about permis- 
sion being given to French schools and 
institutions in Turkey to do all the build- 
ing they please, and French prestige has 
been very much raised by this action. 
With a government like that of Turkey 
civilized Powers have to deal in a dif- 
ferent way from what they would with 
those of their own rank. 


s 


The longevity of Leo XIII is wonder- 
ful. Thirteen years ago Signor R. de 
Cesare wrote a little book on “ The Com- 
ing Conclave,” and it has not yet met to 
elect a successor. During that time, of 
the five papabili liable to be elected 
Pope three have died, and the two others 
are no longer likely to be elected. In 
an article in The North American Re- 
view for November the same writer 
mentions four present papabilt, Cardinals 
Gotti, Vannutelli, Svampa and Sarto, 
and already we have the news that 
Cardinal Svampa, the youngest and 
most hopeful of the four, is on his death- 
bed. Only three cardinals survive ap- 
pointed by Leo’s predecessor. He is 
now ninety-one years old, and bids fair 
to live long enough—it requires but a 
year more—to have reigned longer than 
all his predecessors except Pius IX. 
Urban VIII survived every cardinal ap- 
pointed before his election, and in honor 
of this event he struck a medal with the 
inscription in Latin, “Ye have not chosen 
me, but I have chosen you.” 


a 


We are glad to publish this week an 
article from an accredited representative 
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of the Boer cause, which tells the best 
story possible, and with a map, of the 
Boer successes in Cape Colony. The 
dots on the map indicate the places where 
at one time or other of late the Boer raid. 
ing parties have been reported. But it 
must not be imagined that there has been 
any permanent occupation anywhere. 
These disturbances do not count for 
as much as might appear. What 
is very much more to the account 
is that peaceful conditions are rapidly 
being developed in the Transvaal and 
the Orange Republic. The main dis- 
turbances come from guerrilla fighting 
in Cape Colony. In such an enormous 
territory it is impossible, except by slow 
degrees, to put a stop to such raids. But 
it is clear that the Boers are being grad- 
ually worn out, and it is impossible to 
justify Mr. Viljoen’s hopes of final suc- 
cess. 
af 


It must be a bit awkward for Arthur 
Lynch, “Colonel of the Second Irish 
Brigade of the Boer Army,” as he was 
designated in the articles by him which 
we published last year, to take the seat in 
the British Parliament to which he has 
been elected. There is a bravado about 
his election which may be resisted. It is 
suggested that if he dares to set his foot 
in Great Britain he may be arrested for 
treason, but it is intimated in reply that 
he was not a fighter but a newspaper 
correspondent. Of course that is not 
true, for he frankly represented himseli 
as a soldier and officer. Such a sentence 
as this is conclusive: 

“T had a great number of French, German, 
Russian and other officers, including a few 
counts and barons, who served me as troopers. 

Personally, I was always treated with 


great consideration, and invariably invited to 
the council of war.” 


os 


President Jordan may give outlandish 
names to Japanese fishes, but he has 4 
straight out-from-the-shoulder way of 
using the English language. In his at- 
dress at the memorial services in honor 
of President McKinley at Stanford Un 
versity he said: 

“Under democracy all violence is treaso 
Whosoever throws a stone at a scab teamsttt 
whosoever fires a shot at the President of tht 
United States is an enemy of the republic. ¢ 
is guilty of high treason in his heart. 
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Subsequent Insurance 


By the report of a case in a federal 
court it appears that one E. C. Schmertz 
took out in the United States Life $20,- 
ooo of insurance on the 10-year renew- 
able-term plan,and made two annual pay- 
ments, mostly by notes, which must have 
been given to the agent and accepted by 
him as cash. These notes were paid, but 
the third annual payment he failed to 
provide for in any manner. The renewal 
receipt went back to the home office, and 
the policy was written off as lapsed. A 
little over a month afterward, Schmertz 
died, and his widow sued the company ; 
she knew the money would be useful, 
and we may charitably suppose she did 
not quite know the facts or that she 
adopted a sort of inverted reasoning per- 
haps like this: if the renewal had been 
paid the company would have been 
obliged to settle, and so it could be no 
very great hardship to assume that it was 
really so. No case is so bad that some 
sort of a lawyer cannot be found to take 
it up, and this case found one, who ad- 
vanced two pleas which must take high 
rank for novelty and assurance, to wit— 
that intent to pay on the part of 
Schmertz must be assumed, and so it was 
as if he had paid; next, that inasmuch as 
the policy was by its own terms incon- 
testable after two years the company 
could not refuse to pay. The court, 
however, was not impressed by this ar- 
gument, and directed a verdict for the 
company. 

If anybody does not quickly perceive 
the absurdity of such a plea, consider a 
moment: incontestability after two years 
means that if premiums are paid the com- 
pany will not contest the contract as 
void—it does not mean that payment of 
premiums is an immaterial condition for 
which an assumed “ intent ” can be sub- 
stituted. When this man stopped pay- 
ment he voluntarily declined further in- 
surance. There have been a number of 
cases where men have tried to be not in- 
sured if they lived and insured if they 
died, and sometimes, out of a perhaps 
mistaken view of expediency, a company 
has permitted this; but from the 
Schmertz case only one step remains, to 
wit—strictly subsequent insurance, a 
claim being filed, against any company 


selected, for such amount as “ would 
have been ” taken if the event had been 
foreseen. 

& 

A GERMAN insurance company in 
Illinois has a firm of general agents in 
Texas who want business. They say 
they want it, and that they speak truth- 
fully appears from a letter they have sent 
out to local agents, urging them to make 
the utmost exertions for the rest of the 
year and offering a triple commission on 
any increase of new business over that 
done in the corresponding part of a year 
ago. Quantity is called for, but the ex- 
tra compensation means one of three 
things: that the compensation was too 
smal] last year; or that for some reason 
which is not apparent $3,000 of new 
business now is worth much more than 
three times what $1,000 was worth in 
1900; or that the offer is beyond what 
can be afforded and is a loose and reck- 
less one. Furthemore, quantity will 
probably be at the expense of quality. 
The agents say they want quality, will 
insist on it, and will scrutinize the busi- 
ness with unusual care; but they will 
need to—for the reward offered is for 
quantity, and anything which can be 
made to pass will count. The offer is 
an unsafe one, and the company will 
show itself unworthy of firm confidence 
unless such an offer is disavowed. 

ed 

.... Lhe Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has just acquired one of the finest 
sites for building purposes in Paris. The 
site is an entire triangle, and it fronts on 
the Place de l’Opera, the Rue de la Paix 
and the Boulevard de Capucines. As 
most Americans know who have been to 
Paris, it is in the heart of the city, and the 
locality is expected to increase fast in 
value. It is understood that a building 
will be erected with the latest American 
methods of construction; and, as the 
frontage will be over 300 feet, one can 
imagine what a fine building it will be. 
It is said that the price paid for the prop- 
erty was more than $1,000,000. Mr. 
Alexander, the president of the Society, 
says that negotiations for the property 
have been going on for a long time. He 
added: “We have obtained absolutely 
the finest location in Paris, and it has no 
analogy in any other city in the world.” 
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The Railway Project Opposed 


THE project for harmonizing the in- 
terests of the capitalists who control the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Bur- 
lington, Union Pacific, and Southern Pa- 
cific railroads is not to be carried through 
without objection. Governor Van Sant, 
of Minnesota, has decided to call a special 
session of the Legislature of that State 
for the enactment of additional laws to 
prevent the consolidation of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature are so earnestly in 
sympathy with him that they offer to 
serve without pay. Westward along the 
lines of the two railroads public opinion 
appears to call for some action in the 
same’ direction by the Governors. The 
consolidation or combination of parallel 
and competing railways is prohibited by 
the Constitutions of North Dakota and 
Washington, and by the statutes of Mon- 
tana. To the Governors of these States 
the Governor of Minnesota has addressed 
an invitation for a conference, asserting 
that the laws of Minnesota are being 
violated, and pointing out that the laws 
of these other States on the subject are 
substantially the same. 

Those who made the new combination 
and created the Northern Securities Com- 
pany do not appear to regard with any 
anxiety the result of the impending at- 
tack. It seems to us, however, that the 
Governors and Attorney-Generals and 
Legislatures of the States between Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound may subject 
the railway harmonizers to much annoy- 
ance, even if they do not succeed in pre- 
venting the consolidation. It is against 
what is practically a union of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific parallels 
that their efforts are directed, and not 
against the remainder of the project, 
which may eventually interest the Gov- 
ernors and the people of some other 
States. The combination or consolidation 
of the parallel roads is clearly forbidden 
by the laws of the northern tier of States, 
and a large majority of the people in 
those States think that these laws should 
be enforced. 

The question has already been before 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
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1895, in the case of the protest against 
the attempt of the Great Northern at that 
time to obtain control of the Northern 
Pacific. The court held that the arrange- 
ment then proposed was in violation of 
the Minnesota statutes. It would “ de- 
stroy any possible advantages the public 
might have through competition between 
the two lines,” Whether or not the con- 
solidation of competing lines had gen- 
erally resulted in detriment to the public, 
the Court said, “ it certainly puts the pub- 
lice at the mercy of the corporation.” 
Public sentiment, the Court added, rebels 
against attempts so to control traffic be- 
tween points connected by competing 
roads. “ The consolidation of these two 
great corporations,’ the Court also said, 
“will unavoidably result in giving: the 
defendant a monopoly of all traffic in the 
northern half of Minnesota, as well as of 
all transcontinental traffic north of the 
line of the Union Pacific, against which 
public regulations will be but a feeble 
protection.” 

This decision, by which the constitu- 
tionality of the prohibitive statutes was 
sustained, and the railroads were de- 
clared to be subject to them, indicates 
that the new plan may encounter very 
serious opposition in Minnesota and other 
States traversed by the two great paral- 
lel railway systems of the Northwest. 

ad 


Financial Items 


VaRious coupons of the Southern 
Pacific Company, due December Ist, will 
be payable on December 2d at the office 
of the assistant treasurer, which has re- 
cently been removed to the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway. 

... -Deposits of more than 97 per cent. 
of the outstanding 6 per cent. second 
mortgage and income mortgage bonds, 
and of more than 86 per cent. of 
the stock (trustees’ certificates), under 
the plan and agreement for the re- 
adjustment of the Mexican National 
Railroad Company having been assured, 
notice is given by Speyer & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. that the plan is de- 
clared operative. The time for further 
deposits without charge has been extend- 
ed to November 3oth. 


—— 
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a lying long, and their condition is commonly 

worse in wet weather. 





High- pee Muntetpal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU & PINE STS.,N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


Sozopont 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, C 
Large LIQUID and POWDER tee 
At all the Stores, or by Mail for the 
HALL & RUCKEL. NeW vous 
“Burning the candle at both ends;” that is what 
you are doing, if you lie awake > and worry 


without cause. Set your system ri with Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge.—Adv. 





“Tt has been a long time since we have been without 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, My father thinks he could not do 
without it. He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only 
nedicine he can take that will enable him to take his 
place in the field,’? Muss ADA Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


“Rheumatism affected my right knee so I could 
hardly walk and I suffered four years, Medicines did 
not give relief and the disease grew worse and pene- 
trated al: through my body. I got a bottle of Hood’s 
Susap erilla and it did me so much good I got two 
more, When I had taken them I was cured and can 
tow do my work with satisfaction.”” Wm. A. CAHL, 
Edgewood ,Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparitle 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism——no outward 
application can. Take them. 














Table Cloths 


and 


Napkins 


INCE the last advertisement of Pros- 
pect Park South in the /ndependent 
it has had the most remarkable de- 

velopment of any residential section of 
Greater New York, In the high character of 


{rade-Mark) 

Cloths to suit any table— 
round, square, or oblong—in 
all of the reliable makes. 


its street improvements, its beautiful houses, 
its charming landscape effects and its ease 
of access, it stands unparalleled. For 
booklet showing photographic views of 
model houses, streets and parkways, with 
houses and plots for sale for investment or 
for residence write 
DEAN ALVORD, 


Owner, 257 Broadway, New York 


Weare entirely familiar with the property known 
i@ 83 Prospect Park South, and are also personally ac- 
quainted with the owner. 
The property is all that it is represented to be, and 
Mr, Alvord, who offers it for sale, is entitled to the 
fullest confidence of any who may have business 
relations with him.—Eprror INDEPENDENT. 








Nap- 

kins to miatch. 

Napkins (per doz.). 
$1.75 to $20. 60 
2.00 to 60.00 


2.50 to 20.00 
12.00 to 75.00 


Also Austrian, Dresden and 
Barnsley makes. 


Cloths. 
Scotch $2.25 to $80.00 
Irish . . 2.50 to 69.50 
Flemish . 2.25 to 22.50 
French 7.50 to 72.50 


Each line covers a wide range of designs 
and in every way is thoroughly represent- 
ative. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘The Linen Store, 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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Use only % 


usual quantity 


In absolutely air tight 1-1b. trade-mark bags, preserving 
strength and flavor indefinitely,even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to [5c a Ib. 
Excellent Teas ite 30, 35, 50c a Ih. 


Elgin Ceanery BUtter at Cost 
MaiL OR ?PHONE OrpvEeRS Promptly ExecuTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 

The Creat American Tea Co. 
31& 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


> CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


























Dress Goods 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MILL 


We manufacture only the finest 
quality goods and sell direct to the 
consumer—no middleman’s profit. 
You are sure of getting dress goods 
that are not shopworn, but fresh 
from the loom. We guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, Meltons, 
Cassimeres, Tweeds, 
Homespuns and - Broadcloths 


to be exactly as represented or re- 
fund your money. You 


ONE- 
Save jnirp 


from retailer’s prices, besides hav- 
ing fa] much jlarger stock to select from. Upon request 
we will send!you a complete line of 


SAMPLES FREE 


Goods suitable for Golf, Outing, Bicycle and Tailor- 
made Suits—all 54 inches wide. Prices from 90 cents to 
$2.00 per yard. We cut any length desired. Write at 
once for free samples. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL "5,Mith steer 


PE TS pa) 














Don’t Begin Your Work 
Until You Have Secured a 
Copy of 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S 


NEW EVIBROIDERY BOOK. (7) 


For holiday work nothing is NEWER or more 
STYLIsH than the BROWN 1} 
I mbroiderers will 
also prize instructions for ‘ Beautiful 
Screens” and “ Beaded Silk Bags and 
Purses.” Over 180 pages and engravings 
of Centrepieces, Woilies, Battenberg 
Work, Sofa Cushions, Photo Frames, etc. i 
Uur silks in HOLDERS prevent snarls. / 
Empty HOLDERS SECURt VALUABLE 
Prizes. All explained in new 
1902 book. 


Mailed for 10 cents, Address 
THE BRAINERD & ARM- 
STRONG CO.. 

24 Union Street, 
New London, Conn. 
HIGHEST GOLD 
MEDAL 


was awarded by the “ Pan- 

American ” Exposition to 

Brainerd & 
Armstrong’s | 


SILKS 


of every kind, and es- 
pecially in recognition 
of the fast colors of 
their Embroidery 
Silks. 


Fancy 
Work for 
Christmas. 

















‘ 








N AKE your fine 
white skirts 
and underwear of 


fo West 


muslin, 
fine as linen, 
soft as silk. 


36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


For sale by 
leading 
retail- ] 
ers and 
jobbers 


—— 
TREAT & CONVERSE, ageMo ee tnis Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °° PHILADELPHIA °° BALTIMORE 
CuIcAGO St. Lous 














For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 
wool, have smoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25c. pair. 
‘‘HAPPYFOOT’’ HAIR INSOLES ease tender feet, 
keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. 1oc.: three pairs, 25c. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 25¢c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
4 and size, by mail, postage paid. 
THE WM. H, WILEY & SON CO., Box 45,Hartford, 
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HE PRESBYTERIAN LILOSPITAL, 

Madison Avenue and _ Seventieth 
et, will celebrate its thirty-third anni- 
ary on Saturday, December 7th, rgor, 
)P,M. Rev.Geo. Alexander, D.D., will 
iver the address. The Hospital will be 
n from 1:30 to 6 P. M. for the inspection 
he public. The public are cordially in- 


d to be present. 


QUSE FURNISHING 


Nhe largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


tincludes a full line of 
ty Refrigerators, putt quarter century. 


, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 

Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
filver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 

Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


ds carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 


FWIS & CONGER, 


$0 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St. 
un Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 




































HORSE BUCKED. | 
RIDER SEVERELY HURT. 


A Cincinnati man visiting in Texas, on a ranch, 
was thrown from a horse and so severely injured 
that his life was despaired of. He takes pride in 
telling how food saved his life’. The heavy drugs 
given seriously injured his stomach and, as he says, 
“It seemed I would soon have to starve in the 


midst of plenty. My stomach refused to digest 
food and I ran down from 165 to 133 pounds. When 
my appetite failed I was ready to give up, and it 
looked as though I would soon ‘wink out.’ 

“One morning the foreman’s daughter brought in 
what she called a splendid food and it turned out 
to be Grape-Nuts. A little skeptical, I ate it and 
found it was good, and just the kind of food I 
could keep on my stomach, which had been almost 
burned out by the vile drugs. 

“T felt that Ihad obtained a new lease of life, for 
improvement set in at once. A week later I was 
weighed and had gained two pounds. My weight 
has since steadily increased by the constant use of 
Grape-Nuts, and I am now better than I have been 
in years, as my friends will all testify. 

‘“Tn all kinds of athletic sports I notice I have a 

reater reserve force than formerly, for which I am 
indebted to Grape-Nuts. Taken in moderation, it 
is the greatest food of its kind in the world, being 
equally well adapted to athletes and invalids.” 
Paul Alwin Platz, 1906 Biglow Ave., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Gentlemen :— 





e by word in behalf of the Glenwood warm air furnace, 
aiding and the Glenwood warm air and hot water com- 
tail- bination heater, which I purchased from you, as 
Bi both have given excellent service, the former in 
: my house and the later at the bank. They are 
stn great money savers, and supply both house and 
wai bank with a delightful temperature. 
Yours truly, 
it June 2, 1898. Chas. P. Backus, 
+ Cashier Windham Co, National Bank. 





for booklet, 





About Glenwood Furnaces! 


Danielson, Conn. 


I am always ready to say a good 


Write the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass." 
“Stories of the Glenwood.” 
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W. § J. Sloane 


For the nearly sixty years of our existence as a carpet house we have 
been recognized as carrying the largest and most trustworthy stock of 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

















We were never better qualified to meet’ every taste and requirement 
than the present Autumn. 


Broadway § loth Street 


NEW YORK 








O’S ullivan’s 
Safety Cushion Heel 


* Since wearing O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels, 
I can do my own ironing, and have no backache.” 


One pair of these rubber heels will outwear two leather heels, and give ten times more com- 
fort. They are the heels of health, the kind that last, and the only heels made out of brand 
new rubber. They save the back, save the nerves, save the wearer and make walking a 
delight. For the reason that every one prefers to ride in arubber tired veniole. 7 
ought to have a pair of O'Sullivan Heels attached to the shoes you are now wearing. 
Price 35 cents, soles to match 75 cents, and a trifle for attaching. Send diagram of 

_ heel or sole to be fitted. All dealers or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS OO cD GAN TRPMDSONG EYE WATER 

















GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIPt 


The St. Denis Gen for Beylng te fr Tours Aba 
; ?}| | LEYLAND LINE Sh oun 
Broadway and 11th St., New York ns regularly. Ist Cabin, $40, & 45 upwar dy, cer 


ite Grace Church. fredian,” Dec. 11th; “Caledonian * Co London, Dec. 5th; “Ki 
tonian ” to London, Dec. 17th; *‘ Iberian,” to London, Dec. 2th: 


EUROPEAN PLAN. a Bost 
Tip mciersaenainntae th, este tne F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St. 
acquired can be readily traced to its jf | BMRIMUDA., 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, The Ideal Winter Resort. 


a Saeee. 8) THE PRINCESS Ome 


Open from December to May. Acco™MOgates 200 gw 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. For terms, etc.,address N. nf HOWE: Hamilton, Berm 


Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madis°2 Ave., 
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THE CAROLINA, PINEHURST, N. C. 


HE CAROLINA was completed in 1900 and is unquestionably the finest and most elegantly equipped 
hotel in North Carolina. It has forty-nine richly furnished suites with bathand accommodates 
hundred guests. It is provided with every modern convenience, steam heat night and day, tele- 

bie in every room, elevator, a music room, an exceptionally fine orchestra, and a cuisine and table 
ce to satisfy fastidious guests. The Pinehurst golf links has independentjcourses of nine and 

teen holes, and is maintained in a manner to please the most critical golfer. 

The Carolina is under the management of Mr. H. W. Priest, for past six years proprietor of the 

piland Park Hotel, at Aiken, 8. C., and the Hotel Preston, at Beach Bluff, Mass. 


CONSUMPTIVES ARE NOT ADMITTED. 


‘he Carolina opens January 1st. Engagement of rooms may be effected by addressing H. W. PRIEST, Pinehurst, N. C. 


5 i Probably no place presents 

IN HUR. Ss The famous winter resort in North Carolina a 

E $ for health and pleasure seekers. as the village of Pinehurst. It is 

in the sand-hill region of North 

lina, in the long leaf pine belt. There has never been a single case of consumption or pulmonary trouble known to exist or originate 

. art of the state. In addition to the Carolina, described above, the oy! nn is capable of accommodating two hundred guests 

Sheated by steam, with electric lights and modern conveniences. The Berkshire Hotel and the Harvard also furnish the desired 

ports at a lower rate than the larger hotels. Besides the hotels there are also about fifty cottages furnished for housekeeping, and 

nents for persons wishing to live in a quiet, homelike way. The entire community is supplied with water from the celebrated 

turst Spring. Because Pinehurst is owned and controlled by one head and because no land can be bought it is the ideal place fora 
et home for the health see ker, the tired worker, the nervous invalid, or for the pleasure seeker. 

ehurst is only eighteen hours from New York and is reached by either the Seaboard Air Line or by the Southern Railwa: . Special 

. Lsleepers going direct from Washington to Pinehurst without change, connecting with the all rail routes from New York and 

u. Electric cars meet the trains and carry guests directly to the hotels. For descriptive circulars address 
JAMES W. TUFTS, Owner, Pinehurst, N. C, 








For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago 4 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 


VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 





Queen @ Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway. 


On January 6, the Chicago and Florida 
age will go into service for the season. 
agnificent train, dining cars, composite and 
observation cars, through compartment and 
open sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Louisville, and Cincinnati to 
St. Augustine without change. — one 
night out. Write for information an free 
printed matter. \ 
W. J MURPHY Cc. R. PEARSON, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass’gr Agt., 
CINCINNATI. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 
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Pan-American Souveni 
Coffee Spoon. “Frstcrei’ 
POOT]. First Grade. 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway is putting out a very fine quiliy 
Pan-American Souvenir Coffee Spoon, made expressly to order by the well known Oneiij 
Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This is not a cheap spoon. The q) ility is first grade, fully guaranteed by the 
and thoroughly in keeping with the well known reputation of the Lake Shore for reliabi 
and excellence. It is a lasting and beav’*ful souvenir and a useful one as well. 
Price of this souven'r is but 20 ceuts. Spoons of like quality sell at the Exposit 
at 50 to 75 cents, 
Directions for Ordering :—Spoons will be sent post paid to any address for twesl 
(20) cents in coin each. While coupon below is made for ordering but one spoon, J? 
order will be filled for any number you desire. 


Detach coupon, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct to factory. ify 
do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoons will be sent upon receipt of price without coup! 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 
The Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Enclosed find twenty ceals 
coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. A 








When you have occasion to travel between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Bult 
New York and Boston, use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. It afforis# 
most comfortable and interesting route and the most complete service between above ol 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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CALIFORNIA .. .. 


A A Where itt is Never Cold, 


- - - 1S BEST REACHED VIA... 


SOUTHERN PAciric Co.'s 
‘Sunset Limited”’ 


(Palatial Hotel on Wheels) 
VIA THE NEW COAST LINE. 


Leave New York Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays. 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT. FAST TIME. 








4 = 
. el 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, 
also lowest freight and passage rates, apply to 


L. H. NUTTING, EDWIN HAWLEY, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager. 


349 BROADWAY and | BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), NEW YORK, 
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A by th »500-ton 
delightful winter tour P O R } O R | Cc O pM cling Ponce” and 
around beautiful - San Juan’”’ 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 


which include every expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 
the various ports. 


_ The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class. All staterooms are on deck amidships. 
Steamer ‘‘San Juan’”’ sails Saturday, Dec. 7th and Jan. 4th. 
Steamer ‘*‘ Ponce” sails Saturday, Dec. 2ist and Jan. 18th. 
Send for beautifally illustrated book on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





HE FULL POWERED 


Red ‘— Line first-class passenger << 


Steamships of this line sail 


of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 


from New York for Vene- 


and Cnited States zuela, calling at San Juan, 


Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
Steamers. and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath ~ owed 
rooms, shower baths, large akon 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- r 

enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. <© «© «© «© «© 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 


NOW OPEN 


An author of note in a news letter over his 
signature in the N. Y. Herald, said : ‘* At 
the risk of giving a free advertisement I 
must say that THE LAKEWOOD is 
the rest equipped and best managed hotel 
[have ever visited, and I have lived in 
nearly all the principal hotels of the World.” 
The Famous Hydrotherapeutic (Water 


Cure) Baths Remain Under the Direc~ 
tion of the House Physician. 


QO.S.S. C o. 


For the Winter 


~» BERMUDA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 

tsteamers of the Quebec 8S. S. Co. No frost, no malaria. 
eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. 
(able communication. Equable climate; about 70 degrees in 
December. For illustrated pamphlet in colors apply to A. E. 
(\UTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 89 Broadway, New York, 
ot A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec Canada, or THOS. COOK & 
S0N, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL 


Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers. 
Commercial and 


investment Travelers’ Credits, 
Securities. International Cheques, 


Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ENRY CLEWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
II, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest 
lowed on deposits, subject to check at sight. Act as 


nancial Agents for Corporations and Investors. Industrial 
Lombinations Organized. 


Government and other Investment Bonds bought 
sold, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


NW. Mth St., op. Waldorf. 202 5th Ave., cor. 2th St. 
i Bway, Stik Ex. Bldg. 56 Worth & 89 Thomas St. 
N Hudson St., Merc. Ex. 16 Court 8t., Brooklyn. 


WHSTHRN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought tor Cash. 
HAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Beste. Mass. 


5 TER AND LIGHT BOND d 
4 to 8% fi dividend gaying ne Epeoialty. 
ces. Li] ° 
ROBT. E. STHAHOEN, Spekune, Wash. 
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United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - = - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $1,265,579.09 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paii 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 

JAMES S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN. WItttamw H. Macy, JR, 
D. WILLIs JAMES Wm. D. SLoanE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Gustav _H. Souwas, 
JOHN HaksSEN RHOADES, FRANK LYMAN, 
Anson PHELPS STOKES, GEoRGE F. VIETOR, 
JoHN CRusBy Brown, JAMES STILLMAN, 


EDWARD CoopER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 


W. BaYyarpD CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 


CuaRLEs 8. SMITH, * Joun 8. KENNED 
Wm. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, ve 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Lewis Cass Lepyaep, 


MARSHALL FIELD. 





A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and << the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND, 
Roem 244, POTTER BLDG., NEW YORK. 
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Mexican National Railroad Co. Readjustmen 
TO ALL HOLDERS OF BONDS AND STOCK OF THE 


MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY: 


The deposit of ovér 97% of the outstanding Second Mortgage 6% Series “A” Bonds, Seconj 
Mortgage 6% Series “ B” Bonds, 6% Income Mortgage Bonds, and over 86% of the Stock (Trust Ceri. 
ficates) under the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Mexican National Railroad Con 
pany, dated October 8, 1901, being assured, the undersigned hereby give notice that the said Planis 
DECLARED OPERATIVE. 

The time for further deposits of Bonds and Stock of the Company without charge has been extende 
to, and including, NOVEMBER 30, 1901, AFTER WHICH DATE (but only for such time as thy 
Managers may fix by notice) deposits of said Bonds and Stock will be accepted only upon a cash pay 
ment of two per cent. on the par value of Bonds, and a cash payment of $2 per Share of Stock deposited 

Holders of. Prior Lien Bonds not yet deposited are no longer entitled to the bonus of $15.00pq 
Bond mentioned in the Plan, and their attention is called to the notice of the Mexican National Cop 
struction Company, in accordance with which the Prior Lien Bonds will cease to draw interest on Ju 
1st, 1902, on which date they will become payable. 

NEW YORK. NOVEMBER 16. 1901. 








SPEYER & CO., New York. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 


SPEYER . BROTHERS, London. 
Readjustment Managers. 


Mexican National Railroad. 


To the Holders of the Six Per Cent. Forty Year First Mortgage Bonds of [the Mexican Natio 
Railroad Company, dated June 1, 1887. : 

You are hereby notified that the undersigned has exercised the right and option reserved to it in th 
first mortgage or deed of trust executed by the Mexican National Railroad Company to Hugh M 
Matheson and Charles Magniac as Trustees, dated June 1, 1887, to pay off and cancel all of the bon 
issued thereunder and secured thereby, and notice is: hereby given that it is the intention of the unde 
signed to pay off and cancel all of said bonds on the FIRST DAY OF JUNE, 1902. Holders of sail 
bonds are hereby required to present the same for payment, together with all unpaid coupons thereon, 
the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, NO. 54 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, the Agency: 
the said Railroad Company, on June 1, 1902. 

All such Bonds will cease to draw interest from and after said date. 


Mexican National Construction Company, 
By WALTER HINCHMAN, Secretary. 





DATED NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 16, 1901. 
R.Ll.DAY & CO.| WILSON @ STEPHENS 
BANKERS. . BANKERS 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 41 Ww ALL ST., NEW YOR 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Investment Bonds 
Markets. 


INVHSTMENT SHCURITIES. 0 OKLAHOMA MORT@AGES 


sisal pied Secured on well improved farms worth three ti! 
(a eee cea = theloan. In last six years have placed over 
NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS 000.00 without a default in principal er int 
e pergrences : on Bonkers, Capitals, Ju ae 
I have been negotiating loans at this office for 22 years, AT 5% asin, or whom I am loaning. 
AND 6% CLEAR OF TAXES and all ex eneet and have never lost fur mr mare, Gene for pamphlet, “7 
dollar. Loans always secured by ] +AGE on . 
farms worth three times = of —— mo located in, the ae < ‘ / dl. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLABOM 
best farming distri ts of this country. Can refer you to big East- “ : 
ern Insurance Companies, who employ my services in this capac- ; 4 oF } 
ity. I always investigate securities personally. R EA ES . AT E Ww A fh T E 
Yiustrated booklet and list of loans free. and'for-sale:** If: you watit to sell or buy (no matter wher 














BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY,, ean ae Scription an paste price and sot oN 


5 Main St.’ Unionville; 


.S mes6R 


‘Missouri, | Aniericé Blay,,Philsdelpina\Pa. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
a27TE WHAEts 


On Reaching Manhood 


almost the first step a young man should take 
should be the insurance of his life. He secures 
low rates, most favorable conditions of every 
kind, and by paying up his premiums in full, in 
ten or fifteen years, ever afterward secures a cash 
dividend. When he marries he has so much to 
the fore. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Co. of New York can fill the bill exactly. 





The Conservative 
INVEST OR gepe22: 


profitable investment than that presented by 


| First Mortgage Loans 


onthe most prosperous farm landsin Missouri. 12 vears' 
experience with personally negotiated loans represe ting 
im over $2,000,000, and not acc .t 2vat. I a protably 
im refer you to some one in your own section if you wri: . me. 


im WM. R. COMPTON, ¢ Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Mo. 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, November 18, 1901. 
ASemi-Annual Dividend of Three Dollars ($8.00) per Share has 
teen declared payable in New York, January 2, 1902, to the share- 
holders of record at the close of business November 380, 1901; also 
snextra Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per Share out of the earn- 
{ngs of the Company from its investments. 
CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
120 Broadway (Equitabie Building), New York, N.Y. 

Coupons due December 1, 1901, from the following Bonds will be 
paldon and after December 2, 1901, at this office, namely : 

Southern Pacific Co., Central Pacific Stock Collat- 
eral 4 per cent. Gold Bonds. 

Southern Pacific Co., 2-5 year First Mortgage 4% 
percent. Bonds. 
Gok eet paciiic Railway Co., 3% per cent. Mortgage 
felt, Western Texas & Pacific Railway Co., First 
rtgage 5 per cent. Bonds. 

Be erthern California First Mortgage 5 per cent. 

Galveston Harrisburg & San Antonio Railwa 
Co, Second Mortgage 9 per cent. Bends. af 

ort Worth & New Orleans Railway Co., First 
Mortgage 6 per cent. Bonds. 
N. T, SMITH, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 


1851 19801 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 

ALIVizkS - = = 2 986.53 
PLUS -=§ = = «= 2,324,635.51 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901, 
pA etc Re bl st a $17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORKOFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 











1860™~~* THE A~*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, - PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 6 er ; 
and 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., <e | Breet: dane Nat. ‘— 
JAMES R. PLUM, sks See 


. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing tor themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work. but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - = = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM.B.FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - -=— = Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - - $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILITIES . ° . 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casx distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitJed by the Massa- 
jusetts Statute. 
Pamphiets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


- BUSINESS MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE 








—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical want: 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 
IQOI FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEWENT JANUARY Ist, 1901, 
Capital Stock, all cash $1,00€ 
Re-Insurance Reserve. 2. 5 
Unsettied Losses and other claims 7‘ 
SE ED pbakhkenecopsschsnscessenees poseanbeew 1,533, 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901........ seubeweee bene $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 























OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


j New York, January 22d, 19 }. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the (on 
Fey submit the following statement of its affairs on ty 
ist of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1900. to 81st December, 1900 $3,278, 413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 
WAT, 100D, dc coccndvcciccccccccesstecsee ses 828,796 28 


Total Marine Premiums...... .. $4,107,209,7) 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900......--. aR LR . $3,407,886 8 


Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
during theyear 23,833.36 $369,862:25 


Losses paid dur- 


ing e year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
years........... $416,202.81 
Losses occurred 





id 
900... — .$1,101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








penses......... $399,096.13 


The Company has the following Aoute, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks $5,537,024.0¢ 
s secured by Stocks and special deposits 
bg po a 1,693,805.82 


iam Streets, cost......$1,050,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 
buil 622,873.59 


due the Company... ...... 75,000.00 1,747,873. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.... .... 1,156,783.60 
Oash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 

losses under policies payable in foreign 

countries.... yt? 

183,434.83 


AMOUDE, .......00 000000 00 H10,514,740.05 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p. oll 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representattve, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeeme! 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, 00 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earted Rt 
miums of the Company for the year ending Sist Deceinber, |%, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday tle 
seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
Gustav Amsinck, William E.Dodge, Charles D. Leverid 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, wald Fleitmann, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward F.oyd-Jones, 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gray, 
xeorge Coppell, Clement A. Griscom, 
.-Chapman Leander N. Lovell 
Cc. Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Ha: -A raven. 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 


William C. Sturges. 
a. A. RAVEN, President, 
KF, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3a VicePret’t 


ea 
— 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tas INF 
PENDENT will be furnished by us # 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDEN'! 
130 Fultem Street, New York. 
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25-YEAR GOLD BONDS 


Gusranteed by the Fitna Life Insurance Company. 
ASSETS, - - $60,000,000. 








First—They furnish a profitable investment, with absolute security. 

Second—They may be purchased by installments, and therefore do not require a large 
capital; yet, in event of the death of the Purchaser, they become the absolute 
property of his estate, or of the beneficiary, without the payment of further 
installments. 

Third—They are not subject to loss by theft or accident, for they are of no value to 
anyone but the Purchaser or his Beneficiary. 

Fourth—The interest is payable annually in advance instead of at the end of the year, 
as is the case with Government and other bonds. 

Fifth—In case of the death of the Purchaser, they afford a certain annual income to the 3 
beneficiary, the principal of which cannot be lost by bad management or frit- 
tered away by extravagance in living. 

Sixth—Their purchase is the act of a prudent man, who is not willing to trust his own 





declining years or the future happiness of his family to any uncertainty of 
business or to the possible mismanagement of the estate which he may leave. 


For Full Particulars Address the Company or any of its Agents. 











lf You Are Looking 
fora Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 





THE 36TH 


Annual Statement of the 


CONNECTICUT 


General Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, 


1901 

Receipts for the Year $736,954.88 

Disbursements . . . 468,757.82 

Assets Jan. 1, 1901. 3,867,902.84 

Surplus to Policy- 
Holders... . . 522,830.46 


R. W. HUNTINGTON, JR., President. 
J, A. TURNBULL, Secretary, 
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‘THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.”’ 
Statement of the Condition of the 


AL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31S1T DAY OF DECEMBER, 1900, 


pty joy 





ac - 
SSDP 


7 - Ui, — tte * 


Cash Capital ae $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 3,329,848.78 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 96,349.13 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 352,114.35 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 79,995.55 
Other Claims 189,034.88 
Net Surplus 5,309,951.03 
Total Assets $13,357,293.72 
Surplus as to Policy Holders $9,309,951.03 
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LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-TWO YEARS: 


$88,243,1382.98 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres'’t. 


A. C. ADATIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { 








General Agents. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 


Omaha, Neb. | W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, einer & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents, 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE { NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. / BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 


| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 


and Canada. 
——eeeOoerOreOeeOmeOmOeOmOeEeOeeOeeeeEeeeeEOOEO Oooo es wcsS S050 EE OOOO OOOO eee” 
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PRES. VICE PRES 


¢,| ACHRISTMAS 
e| GIFT 
of a Government Bond for*10,000 

would please your wife wouldnt it ?— 
Gog \t would please you, too, to be able to 

‘ | give tt — but perhaps you can‘. 
You can,however- if you are in good 
health - make an investment that will give 
your wife—in the event of your death—an 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
| interest. Or the Bond will become your 

property in fifteen or twenty years if youlive| . 
SEND TO-DAY for {ull particula on this coupon} 


= 
©) = A) ee a Sarre ui. 
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. hes 
| THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
¢ Dept. No. 79. 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. WZ 
Base figures on a block of $.......-....-+.... issued to a man 
i years of age. 
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THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL, - $500,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,729,708 58 


Surplus over all Liabilities, - - - 247,362 42 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901, - $2,477,069 00 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. ; 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr 





DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F, BEALE, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, JOHN S. GERHARD, 
JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 
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—@ | A Happy Thanksgiving follows 
_ Life Insurance. 





Provide future Plenty for your 
Family and Yourself. 
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1872-1873 eo 1874-1875 
1876 ay ee 1877 
1878-1879 C 1880-1881 

1883 
1886-1887 
1889 
1892-1893 
1895 
1898-1899 


1847: toJQOI 


All these years the name £ 
Rogers—as applied ‘to § 
Wy knives, forks, spoons, etc. 
—has been famous. 


COLUMBIA FEE 
cor SPOON. RERKSHIRE DESSERT SPOON, 


thf 


SPOON, 


Ask your dealer for “1847 Rogers Bros.’’ goods. 
Avoid substitutes or imitations. Our full trade 
mark is ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ Look for it. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Write for illustrated catalogue No. 536 
International Silver Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Conn. 
New YorE. CuIcAGo. San FRaNcIsco, 
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Tiffany @ 


Awards and 
Appointments 




















1901—Appointed Jewelers; 
Silversmiths to 

H. M. KING EDWARD 
H. M. QUEEN ALEXAND 
1901—PAN-AMERICAN EXP 
SITION, Eight Gold Medals { 
highest ‘award). 


1900—PARIS EXPOSITI@ 
Three Grands Prix, and TenG 
Medals. 


1853-1900 -Grand Prizesa 
other Awards from all the In 
national Expositions. 


23 ROYAL APPOINTME 
from the principal Courts 
Europe and Three Decorati 
upon members of the firm. 


UNION SQUA 
NEW YORK 


% Gbristmas 4 
China and Glas 


D.B. Bedell & Cc 


256 FI FTTH AVENUE 


are showing an wreesnd fine assortment 
importations in . . 
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FINE GHINA 
RIGH GUM, ROGK GRYSM 
AND GOLD GLASSWARE 
RIGHLY DEGORATED PLAT 
BOUILLONS, GEAS 


from the best makers of Europe and 


SPEGIALTIES FOR KHOuiDAl 


They would invite particular attention te 
exhibit of T. B. CLARK & COMPANY’S cele 
American RICH CUT GLASS. 


256 Fifth Avenue, 3 Between 


MN INI ORR 
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A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


DECEMBER 5, 1901 
Survey of the World 
The San Francisco Election Mayor-Elect EUGENE E. SCHMITZ 2867 
The Emancipation of Mrs. Piper. .......... ANDREW LANG 2869 
The Questions of Reciprocity Dr. WILLIAM P. WILSON 2872 
Commercial Reciprocity with Canada. ...... JOHN W. FOSTER 2874 
Sayings of Christ Not in the Gospels . . Prof. GEORGE H. SCHODDE 2877 
Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp Prof. JOHN J. McCOOK 2880 
The Reappearance of Lord Salisbury JUSTIN McCARTHY 2888 
The Ghost That He Saw 
The Color Line 
Book Reviews 
Editorials 


i TenCentsaCopy=Two Dollars aYear =f : 
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|The Publishers’ and Booksellers’ Index 


which has for seberal years been a feature of the six Saturday issues of 


The Foening Posl 


preceding Christmas, will appear on the first page twice more this 
year, on Saturday, December 7 and 14. 


AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising were printed in 
209,029 The Evening Post during 1900. 


93,817 AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New York 


evening newspaper in the same period. 


132 466 AGATE LINES of Publishers’ advertising printed in The 
i Evening Post from January 1, to October 31, 1901. 


67, 6 82 AGATE LINES more than appeared in any other New York 


evening newspaper in the same period. 


12 626 AGATE LINES more than appeared in the same period in 
» the two other New York evening newspapers largely used for 
Publishers’ advertising. 


BROADWAY AND FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Four SiCMmais ay 


Paris ~ Ret 
Salon Fit for any 


Pictures [ieee 


Reproduced in colors from the 
original paintings of Edouard Bisson 


Free 
with Fairbank’s 


Fairy Art Calendar 
1902—Fifth Year 


Ten Oval Fronts cut from FAIRY 
Soap Cartons will secure the Calen- 
dar and the Four Art Supplements. 

FAIRY Soap costs only 5 cents 
acake. The Calendar and Four 
Pictures would readily command 
$1.00 in Art stores. 

You can get all FREE by 
buying 10 cakes of FAIRY, the 
best Floating White Soap made, and 
sending us the Ten Oval Fronts, 
or you can have the Calendar and 
Art Supplements by sending us 
twelve 2-cent stamps. 

We prefer you should send the 
FAIRY Oval Fronts. You will if 
you once try FAIRY Soap. 


The FREE PICTURES 


are faithful reprod uctions in colors of 
paintings by the world renowned 
French Artist, Edouard Bisson. 

The Subjects are “La Fiancee,” 
“Satania,” “L’ Echo,” and “Little 
Prisoners.” They are exquisite 
figure compositions, the beauty of 
which can only be suggested by the 
accompanying illustrations. They 
are the same size as the Calendar, 
10% x 13% inches on heavy plate 
stock without lettering to mar their 
beauty. 


Send the 10 oval fronts or the twelve 
two-cent stamps to Department W 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago. 
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The RULING PASSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 





. Illustrated 
IN COLORS 


By 
WALTER 
APPLETON 
CLARK 


ad 


The OUTLOOK says: 

‘“* The prime qualities of 
fiction are here: depth of 
feeling, humor, — passion, 
and dramatic power. The 
manner is strong, search- 
ing, masterful ; the method 
large, free, effective... . 
A volume so real, sincere, 
full of vitality, rich in ele- 
mental quality, firm in 
structure, and varied and 
captivating in style will 
find its place with the 
books that are not born 
with the season and do 
not die with it.” 


$1.50 











Selling now in its 50th 1,000 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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| Lonemans, GREEN & Co.'s New Boon 





“humerous plans and “maps. 


Armenia 
Travels and studies 


By H. F. B. LyncH. With 197 illustrations, mainly 
in ‘Tints, reproduced from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Biography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent 
Countries. 2 vols., medium 8vo, gilt tops. Vol. 
I, pp. xvi-470; Vol. Il, pp. xii-512. Net $15.00. 
Postage (70c.) or Express additional. 

“We have never before come across so favorable 
an account of the Armenian nation supported by 
personal evidence. A marvelously minute and de- 
tailed description of the country, illustrated by a 
multitude of admirable photographs (many otf 
which are tinted with excellent eifect) and by 
No such complete de- 
scription of a large part of the great piateau of 


Asia Minor has hitherto been attempted, and the 


care with which the observations and surveys were 
made will render these volumes a standard work 
ot reference for many years to come.”—d'he Spec- 
tator, London, 


The Mystery of Mary Stuart 


With 6 Photogravure Plates 
8vo, $5.00 net. By 


By ANDREW LANG. 
and 15 other illustrations. 
mail, $5.22. 

Illustrated with portraits, pictures of historic 
scenes, colored designs from contemporary draw- 
ings and caricatures, fac-similes of handwritings 
(bearing on the question of forgery of the Casket 
letters), and, by the kindness of the Duke of Ham- 
ilton, with photographs of the famous Casket at 
Hamilton Palace. 


A Winter Pilgrimage 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, 
Italy and the Island of Cyprus, undertaken in 
the Year 1900. By H. Rippr HaGearp. With 
31 Full-Page Illustrations, from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo, 363 pages, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


The Romance of Religion 


By OLIVE VIVIAN and HERBHRT VIVIAN, M.A., au- 
thor of “ Abyssinia,” ‘‘ Tunisia,” “ Servia,” etc. 
With 32 illustrations from photographs. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi-304. $1.75. 


The Vicar and His Friends 


Reported by CUNNINGHAM GBIKIB, D.D., LL.D., 
late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Vicar and his friends in the pleasant even- 
ings at the Bathscombe Vicarage discuss many sub- 
jects of the day—ecclesiastical, social, moral, lit- 
erary and theological; the speakers, both clerical 
and lay, varying the graver subjects by quiet hu- 
mor and frequent digressions into popular natural 
history and elementary physical philosophy. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL: 


In Spite of All : 


By EpNa LyYAtt, author of “ Donovan.” “ Dorestl 
“ Hope, the Hermit,’’ etc., etc. ‘ 


“The days when England was rent with @ 
war—when Puritan and Cavalier fought for F 
liament and King; when Cromwell’s Roundhesi 
struggled heroically against the lawless Chay 
and finally won—this is the period chosen for th 
splendid story. . . . While of necessity the 
is abundance of war, the story is, above all, one 
love—tried and triumphant. .. . Finely 
ten, full of striking pictures of men and events, | 

“The book is full of people with whom each of 
us is familiar through reading history, and every 
one of them is drawn with rare fidelity to tru 
The tale should have a hearty welcome from al 
classes of readers.”—American, Nashville, Tem, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
The Violet Fairy Book — 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 8 Plates in Colo 
and Numerous Other Full-Page and Text Ill 
trations by H. J. Ford: Crown 8vo, cloth, fu 
gilt, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.75. 

This is a new collection of Fairy Stories in 
tinuation of the series of which-‘‘ The Blue Fair 
Book” was the initial volume. A new feature 
this “tag ed book is found in the original drawing 
in color by Mr. Ford, which have been added tot 
black-and-white pictures usually provided. 


The Golliwogg’s Auto-Go-Cart 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. UPTON. 
Verses by BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 4to, boa 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 

“The startling realities of the ‘ Golliwogg’ 
the grotesque attitudes of his feminine retainer 
to say nothing of the entertaining doggerel wp 
which the pictures are threaded, will exert an @ 
most inexhaustible influence for the entertainmé 
of four years old and five. For absolute indi 
uality and tenacity of charms there is no one 
compare to the great black ‘ Golliwogg’ and 
Dutch-doll friends.”—Literary World, Boston, 


Flower Legends 
For Children 


By Hiupa Murray. Pictured by J. S. ELAnp. Wi 
Numerous Colored and Other Illustrations. ¢ 
long 4to, boards, $2.00. 


The Mind of a Child 


By ENNIS RICHMOND, author of “ Boyhood,” @ 
“Through Boyhood to Manhood.” 12mo, cloth 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. ; 








Longmans, Green & Co., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
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AN EXQUISITE CHRISTMAS CIFT 


D’RI 4y0 I 





By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “EBEN HOLDEN” 


Eight Drawings by F.C. YOHN. 


Price, $1.50 





Hon. JOHN HAY (Secretary of State) says: 


“IT IS A MOST VIVID AND ENGROSSING STORY, WORTH TELLING AND WELL TOLD.” 





Hon. 


GEORGE F. HOAR 
(U. S. Senator) 
says: 

7 HAVE read it 
I with great pleas- 

ure and approv- 
al. Your pictures of 
the Yankee country- 
men of the elder gen- 
eration have nothing 
of exaggeration or cari- 
cature in them. I was 
born and bred among 
such people in old 
Concord.’ 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Saturday Review 
says: 


“ ’RI, a mighty 
D hunter, has 
the same dry 


humor as Uncle Eb. 
He fights magnificent- 
ly on the Lawrence, 
and both he and Ra- 
mon were among the 
wounded when Perry 
went to the Niagara. 
Mr. Bacheller de- 
scribes the scene, the 
furious courage of the 
men, so weak with 
wounds that they wept, 
yet cheering and shout- 


* ing ina delirium of pa- 


triotism ; and the pas- 
sage settles once for all 
the question as to 
whether or not he can 
produce true litera- 
ture.’’ 





Rev. T; DeWITT 
TALMAGE says : 


a WISH _ every 
I young man and 
woman might 
read it for@the lesson 
of its love motive. It 
makes you see clearly 
the difference between 
true and false love: 
you feel the peril of the 
one, the beauty of the 
other. All who are 
approaching that su- 
preme moment upon 
which a word may 
change their destiny 
for good or evil, may 
et wisdom out of this 
ook.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA 
HOME ADVOCATE 


says: 


He OD gives us 
G now and then 
a man who 


can write so charming- 
ly as to make us for- 
get all else save the 
magic beauty and de- 
light of his words. It 
is a rare faculty and a 
gift that is, indeed, a 
priceless treasure to all 
mankind. American 
fiction to-day cannot 
produce another author 
who has such a natural 


and easy ability to fasci- 


nate and entrance as 
Irving Bacheller, au- 
thor of ‘ Eben Holden’ 
and of ‘ D’ri and I.’” 





EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND 
‘“‘THE LORNA DOONE OF 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


Price, $1.50 


AMERICAN FICTION.’’ 
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LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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. WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONAR 


— 











/ WEBSTER'S : 
l INTERNATIONAL | -A. Dictionary of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc. 


b ocroun/ NEW EDITION. 25,000 Ben teres.. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W.T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LUL.D., United States | 
Commissioner of Education,-assisted by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Useful AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT fracture 


Lasting 












































paper 
: =a : of the 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.” Nzcholas Murray Butler. N 
Spe ef both books sent on applicatton 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishets, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS! 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 

















ording 













CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. iid 
265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. © BB lames 


E 
gilt edge 
or sent | 


THO 


354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc, AT ANY PRICE. 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS .ST., Four Doors West 0* Broadway, NEW YOR 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES OF THE PILGRIM PRESS— 
STORRS’ ORATIONS 


Orations and Addresses = 
By RICHARD S.SToRRS, D.D. Pp. 593. $3.00 net. AN} NE 


No preacher of recent years has had the oratorical finish and elevation of thought and expression which characterized Dr 
Storrs’ work. The orations and addresses in this volume have been carefully selected as examples of his work under the best and 
most inspiring conditions. They cover a wide range of politic il, social and religious topics, and are worthy of reading for then 
selves, a8 examples of Dr. Storrs’ oratory and as contributions to history and to human thought, 





PAs 





ADDRESSES BY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS The 
A 
The Message of the College to the Church 
Six Addresses delivered in the Old South Church, Boston, by Pres. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale The ch 
Prof. F.G. PEaBopy, of Harvard; Pres. GEORGE HARRIS, of Amherst; Pres. FRANKLIN a sa 
CARTER, of Williams; Pres. W. J. TUCKER, of Dartmouth; and Pres. W. D. Hype, of Bow 
doin. Pp. 170. 75 cts. net. 
These very able addresses upon the general theme indicated by the title attracted much attention and were widely quoted) 
the press at the time of their delivery. They deal with vital subjects ina masterly way, stimulating thought and inspiring 
high resolve and vigorous action along the line of moral and civic reform. _Transla: 
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A BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS No wom 
The Boy Problem ine, 
By WILLIAM Byron ForsusH, Ph.D. With introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY Hav. Pp. 1% 


75 cts. net. 


Dr. Forbush understands the natural nm be i how to approach yt handle him, and is also familiar with recent pedagogic 


3 literature and with modern ideas as to psychological develop period. This book is of profound inter? 


a 
and of great value not only to parents, but to pastors and teachers of the young. 


K 

A 

The Beecher Books. All at reduced prices. On installments if desired—$3.00. dow 
© $2.00 per month, for a year. 
iC 

¢ 











The Exposttors’ Bible Commentary. New 25 vol. edition at half former price. 


« THE PILGRIM PRESS, - Boston and Chicaf 
J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 
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OLD SIZE 


Which Size Volume’ 
Appeals to You? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the ‘‘ new size.” itis the thinnest printing 
paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes 
of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in“which are 
published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each rovel is complete in a single volume, size 44 x 6% inches, and not thicker than an 
ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library set, Thackeray’s Works pub- 
lished in 14 volumes; Dickens's Works, 17 volumes, 15 volumes now ready, vol. 16, “A Tale of Two Cities” and the 


“Uncommercial Traveller,”” ready November; vol. 17, “‘ Edwin Drood,” etc, ready in December ; Scott’s Works, 25 
volumes, 18 volumes now ready, the remaining 7 volumes will be published at the rate of two each month, 

Handsomely bound in the following styles; Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards, 
gilt edges, $1.50 per volume. Handsome Sets of Thackeray in cases in special bindings. 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers, Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep’t I, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


or sale by all booksellers 





\ANNASNNLANS $ 


HIS SEASON'S NEW BOOKS ionic cin. 


“ST. ANTHONY IN ART” 


ud other sketches. By Mary F. Nrxon-Rovuter, author of ‘‘WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN,” ‘A HARP OF 
ANY CHORDS,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Rich cover design. Illustrated with a large number of reproductions from 
ntings of the Masters. The handsomest and most elaborate gift book of the year. Price $2.00. 
Besides the title sketch the volume contains the following : 


e Religious Paintings of Tintorette Music’s Saintly Votary 
The Angel Painter Angels in Art 
A Saintly Scholar Famous “ Assumptions” 
The Painter of Heaven The Painter of the Virgin 


The characters and scenes that furnished inspiration to the artists’ genius, as well as the paintings themselves, 
tall described in the clear, appreciative style of a keen observer, and a true art lover. 


A Book That Every Woman Will Want to Read 


“THE PERFECT WOMAN” 


Translated from the French of Charles de Sainte-Foi. By ZEPHIRINE N. Brown. i16mo, cloth. Handsomely 
itedand bound. Wet $1.00. 


Nowoman, after reading the wise counsels of this little book, will not awake to a fuller realization of the beauty 
“dignity of her womanhood. She will understand that woman has a mission to perform, and that in the Christian 
th is found a valuable guide and help in the accomplishment of.this mission. 


Everything Good That Can be Said Has Been Said of 


“MY NEW CURATE” 


_By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P. P. 12mo., cloth. Illustrated. $x.50. Twelve editions have been printed, and 
Store popular than ever. 
** It is unique in our language.”’ 


ASK FOR THEM AT BOOKSELLERS’ EVERYWHERE, 


ARLIER & COMPANY, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
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SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE FOR 1902 


Four selected features from the 1902 
Prospectus of Scribner’s Magazine 


THE AMERICAN “COMMERCIAL INVASION” 
OF EUROPE 


By Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 

wey || Treasury. A vitally important subject, treated 
in a striking and highly suggestive way by one of 
the best expert investigators and men-of-affairs 
of the country. The series of articles is the 
result of a special journey through Europe. In 
the course of this trip Mr. Vanderlip gathered 
a vast store of new facts and information which 
are brought out in a peculiarly interesting and 
vital fashion. Mr. Vanderlip has not written as a statistician 
but as a master in the art of presentation. Fully illustrated. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


The author of the “The Workers” will tell how American 
competition is affecting laborers in foreign countries, and 
how it is looked upon by them. His articles will be com- 
plementary in a way to those of Mr. Vanderlip’s and will 
show the human and dramatic side of the subject. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S NEW SERIAL STORY 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” which began in the Nov- 
ember Scribner’s, will run through eleven 
numbers. This is Mr. Smith’s longest 
and most ambitious novel, and in every 
respect as to interest of plot and charm 
of narrative his best. Illustrated by 
Walter Appleton Clark. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1902 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW NOVEL 


“Captain Macklin” will begin during the year. It is the 
author’s ripest and most important work, and it has a 
special element of vividness and personal jm 
quality imparted to it by the fact 
that it deals with a life with which 
Mr. Davis has become very familiar 
in the course of his own experiences. 
Captain Macklin’s career carries him. 
through South American Revolutions 
and through military adventures in 
various parts of the world. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


STORIES AND ARTICLES. Among those who will 


contribute to Scribner’ s during the year are: 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE MRS. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 
GEORGE W. CABLE FREDERIC IRLAND 

HENRY JAMES JAMES B. CONNOLLY 

FRANK R. STOCKTON FREDERICK PALMER 

JOHN FOX, Jr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 

DANIEL C. GILMAN JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

MRS. EDITH WHARTON MRS. JEANETTE DUNCAN COTES 
ARTHUR HEMING F. J. STIMSON 


ALFRED MATHEWS ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH. 
ELEANOR STUART AND OTHERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Among those who have been en- 
gaged for special work for-1902, are: r 


HOWARD PYLE HENRY REUTERDAHL 
MAXFIELD PARRISH A. I. KELLER 


WALTER APPLETON CLARK W. GLACKENS 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY HENRY McCARTER 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE E. C. PEIXOTTO 


F.C. YOHN ARTHUR HEMING 
A. B. FROST M. J. BURNS 


There will be colored covers, high-class color printing, and special 
illustrative schemes. 


The illustrated prospectus, in small book form, of ‘* Scribner’s Magazine for 1902,"" 
will be sent free of charge to any address. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City 
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Christmas, 
1901 


BRENTANO'S new store is at 
Nos. 5, 7, 9 Union Sq., New 


York (adjoining Tiffany’s). The 














largest Book Store in the United 
States. Visitors are always wel- 
come. Books of all the Publishers. 
Books in Foreign Languages. Fine 
Stationery. Everything at popular 


prices. 


The Difficulty 
of Choosing 
a Present. 


It is respectfully suggested that in select- 
ing a present something which is unique 
or tate and of permanent value should 
be chosen; also something which would 
naturally be placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, so as to serve as a perpetual reminder 
of the giver. 

A high-class Engraving, Etching, or 
Drawing fills all these requirements. For 
the past twenty years Messrs. Frederick 
Keppel and Company, of Paris, London, and 
Twenty East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
have made a specialty of the best works 
by the best artists. They invite an exam- 
ination of their present large collection. Pic- 
tures of this character cost, with appropriate 
frame, from six dollars upward. 








When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduce 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 





A Charming Book for Presentation Purpos 


MARY, 


The Queen of the House of David 


THE STORY OF HER LIFE, by Rev. 
STEWART WALSH, D.D. With an introduct 
by Rev. T. DE Witt TALMAGE, D.D. 


Sixty Full-page Illustrations from the most ¢ 
brated paintings. 

Endorsed by the press and pulpit and a host 
competent critics. 


Royal-12mo, cloth, 624 pages. Price. pri paid, 


Catalogue mailed upon request. 


HURST & C0., Publishers, 135 Grand St.,1 


1369. WN iS | O N 
KENYON piPr CY 
SUBSEA Cea 


Supply all Magazines at Club fale 


What do you —, to read? 
Send your list for a prices. a ‘aa 
A The Independent. S 
North American Review, ii) 6.0 5. 00 or 50 
oe or Leslie’s Mon ome Hr Save $3 


ndependent and Harper's... ......+e+s yt 
Independent and Century..........+++- 5.50 
Independent and Lippincott’s.. eocccecs 3.70 
Independent and Worlds Work........ 4.50 

ndependent and Leslie’s Monthly... 2.75 
ndependent and American Boy + 2.50 
Independent and Little Chronicie... - 2.7% 

To subscribers of the Independent, who send: to us ¢2.00 
renew their € cuhernipiion, we we will send any ener int 
following list at a the regular price: 
American Boy.... 

American ‘Magazine... 
”@ Recreatio eos LI 
em . Science ews,” 
A the bra, Phila... 022. 
Arena, (new)... 
5 Subscribe for Sengeatees before you have our price 
Don t supply the ‘*Suecess”* and **Everybody’s” combi 
E. L. KENYON, 642 Medinah Build 





Sample 
Offer 
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Books for the Christmas Tree 





BY F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Racy sketches and charming glimpses of that most fascinating Bohemia of gay 





Paris, with its artists, studios, 
> models, grisettes, balls, cafes, 

6} he RE AL LATIN shops, gardens, etc., etc. 

About 100 original drawings and 


pd French caricaturist Sancha, 


camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures in color by the celebra- 





a water-color frontispiece by 
FE. 4 HOPKINSON SMITH. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20, Net. Postage, 13 cents 








BY MARGUERITE BRYANT 
A stirring tale of love and military adventure in a mythical Kingdom of the 
Old World. The style is bright and 


vivacious, the characters are finely por- 
GA e PRI NCESS trayed, and the glamour of high romance 
CYNTHI A as well as the charm of realism rests on 
the story from the first line to the last. 








F Four Full-Page Half-tone Illustrations by George R. Havelka 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20, Net. Postage, 12 cents 








SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION-DE-LUXE 


Two Handsome Volumes in a Box. 16 Photogravures in Tints. Each Volume in Cloth Jacket 





BY GEORGE CROLY 


TARRY THOU Many critics agree with Gen. Lew Wallace 


that it is one of the six greatest English 
T ] L L I COME novels ever written. Eleven editions have 


been sold in the past six months. 





20 Full-Page Illustrations by T. de Thulstrup 
2-vol.. Holiday Edition; Price, $4.00, net; postage, 31 cents. Popular Thulstrup 
Illustrated Edition, one vol.; Price, $1.40, net; postage, 19 cents. 








f BY UPTON SINCLAIR 
An American story of to-day. Edwin Markham 


[KING MIDAS] 52700 scysc cui coctara 





the hues of poetry and the noblest ideals of life.” 





Four Full-Page Drawings by C. M. Relyea 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20, Net. Postage, 12 cts. 








FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Funk G&G Wagnalls Company, Pub’rs, New York 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 








HE entire work has been revised 

and its scope extended; many ; 

new features added, new maps made expressly for it, 
and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volumes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

ll has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of ‘* Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features: 


I, The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
Il. The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
Ill. The renee 4 the Inter-Relations, and the 
Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student and a delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in 


formation. . Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


THE C. A. NicHors Co., Springfield, Mass 





GET THE BEST. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS 
PICTURES, 


ONE CENT EACH. 


120 for $1.00. Size, 54% x 8. 
2,000 Subjects. 


Reproductions of the World’s 
famous paintings and _ archi- 
tecture, authors and homes, 
historical pictures, etc. 


300 on Life of Christ. 
#00 Madonnas. 
Hundreds of new subjects. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 4 sample pictures and our new 82 
page Catalogue illustrated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


STUDY ORATORY 


COMPLETE FULL WINTERS ME S90 


INSTRUCTION SAT HOME 


TEACHERS PARENTS STUDENTS 


Pant eee E.BAAISER JILOUS 








A COMMAND OF 
FRENCH. GERMAN. SPANISH 


Acquired by practising according to 

How to Think in French, $1.00. : 
How to Think in German, $1.50, 

How to Think in Spanish, $1 

By Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH of Stevens Institute of Techno 

Hoboken, N. J. 
For class-room or self instruction. 
At your Bookseller’s or from the Author. 





WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
. H. PILtsBurRY, M.A. nD. 
WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS 
ANNA M. Goopnow. B.A., Assoc. Prin. 


FREE vam 


sent free to your address. Postage6c. All books carried in 
One price to everybody. Wesave you money. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-268 Wabash Ave., - . ° s 2 - Gh 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 


{ZION BANNER soit. 


A weekly semi-secular paper devoted to the ex- 
§ tension of the Kingdom of God and the elevation 
of man. Send for FREE sample ont giving 
subscription and advertising rates. All about 
Zion City! 1800 Michigan Av.,Chicage 


acttie UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 


G. F. WHITE, 30 West St., Boston, M ‘ 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, ¢ 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER Ki 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, 

“a SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


THE INDEPENDEN 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Offic 
J as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copie over six months old twenty-five cents. Post 
to anv Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one wee 
before change is to take effect : the old as well as the new add 
should be given. 


Photo Electrotype Engraving bi 


DESIGNERS, and # 


# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Sir 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John. : 


A Sure Oure for OCatarrt 


Waban, M , 


























DMARSIAWS 
CATARRI 


\ 


25 Cents a Bottle by all pruggise 








ser Church Seating, Pulpit Furniture, Church Cusbior 


l Ul oS] 


Made at GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL, FURNITURE WORKS: 


Eastern Sales Office, 814 Constable Building, New Yorks 
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10 THE; PENI ® 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter will 
Emancipate you. 





fi THES METH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


SYRACUSE. N.Y.U.5.A. 








ear, $2.00 


ar extn 


“told Medal. 


Ghe 
‘| Highest 
| Award 
m| has been given us 
x3 for ovr 
A MISSION 
- CHAPEL, 
Recognized by the Jury as the most 
important exhibit of 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEMORIAL ART 
AT THE EXPOSITION, 
and ranked in a class by itself, It there- 
fore was given the Highest Award, 
we receiving Five Medals for our 
Chapel and its Interior Work. 


Je R LAMB 


MCarmine St., - - 


ug gist 


New York. 
B.S. . 











Socicae ADVANCED” 


STYLES of 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Which we were 
the first to 

\ introduce. 

; Yet we make 


AN 
EXCELLENT 
PICTURE, 
CABINET 
SIZE, 


at $3.00 vce DOZEN. 


ROC KWOOD, Photographer, 


TEL, 1440 Broadway. 
95 38th Street, (40th St.) if 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RB 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections 


T HE LA h E W 00D il OTEL 6% pik M. gartrs aoa wise Station. 
200 A’ M., 
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LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 


NOW OPEN 


An author of note in a news letter over his .. * New London and Providence 
signature in the N. Y. Herald, said: “‘ At | «patty, incinding Sunday. §Stops at 125th St, 
the risk of giving a free advertisement I RODE 3s fe ted, all parlor cars; fare $7, including par 
must say that THE LAKEWOOD is |  iéehunreervice came hour snd by one to 
the best equipped and best managed hote. C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass, Agen 
I have ever visited, and I have lived in 
nearly all the principal hotels of the World.’ 


The Famous Hydrotherapeutic (Water e 
Cure) Baths Remain Under the Direc- i he St Den 1s 
tion of the House Physician. e& ’ 
Broadway and 11th St., New York, 


O95... Cc oO. Opposite Grace Church. 


Zh ¥3 iy . EUROPEAN PLAN. 
For the Winter The popular reputation the St. Denis has } 


i B F R M UDA acquired can be readily traced to its 
oO Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine 
Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- q . 4 
ant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8S. Co. No frost, no malaria. Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, | 
eadquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Army. i 

Cable gg ey = uable omy mg ee 70 a ya Lg aud Moderate Prices. 
December. For illustrate mphlet in colors apply . E. 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. agents, 39 Broadway, New York, WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
or A Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec Canada, or THOS. COOK & 
SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_——— ae 


s6E 


2 
 brorotoororo tooo 


E 4) eld 
00 M., Air Line via Willimantic 
.M. * New London and Providence....... 
M. * New London and Providence 
M., * Spri: eld and Worcester 
M. * New London and Providence.......... 
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& ° © 
A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 
What shall I buy the folks fora Christmas present ? One of the most pleasing and acceptable gifts you can make 
will be a set of the Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons, made especially for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and fully 
guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 
The set consists of six spoons, A different Exposition 


subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. Complete set in satin- 1 OO 





In ordering: Remit by express or post office lined box, post paid 
money order to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N.Y. | to any address for 











For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 
For any particulars about travel via this route, address - A. J. Smiru, G. Pp. & T. A., Cleveland, O. * 
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TOoMMONWEALTH 


2 





BOSTON to GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 
GENOA and ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 


Ss. S. Commonwealth Ss. S. Cambroman 


(New twin-screw, 13,000 tons) (5,000 tons) 


Sailings Jan. 15 (Cibraltar, Genoa, Naples), Jan. 4, Feb. 12, 1902 
(Alexandria). 


The steamers in the Dominion Line service are splendid ships of the finest construction, and offer the choicest 


accommodations. Service and cuisine perfect, Large staterooms, fine promenade decks, The Commonwealth is 
Twin Screw, 600 feet long, and the largest steamship which has ever entered the Mediterreanean, 


Send for “ The Mediterranean Illustrated,” an exquisite booklet. 
For sailings, rates, etc,, apply to 


RICHARDS MILLS & CO. 


77-81 State St., - BOSTON 69 Dearborn St., - CHICAGO 


E, H, LOW, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. J. F. BRADY & CO., 1013 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
D. TORRANCE & CO., Montreal,Can, T. H. LARKE, Minneapolis,Minn, A. F, WEBSTER, Toronto, Ont. 
or any agency of THOS. COOK & SON and HENRY GAZE & SONS. 
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Fine 

cuisine, 
sumptuous 
furnishings 
and 
beautiful 
surroundings 





A perfect winter climate is made 
wholly enjoyable by hotels — such as 
those at Coronado, Pasadena and 
Monterey—which accommodate 
thousands of guests and afford all the 
luxuries of metropolitan life. Hotels 
at Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles 
and Santa Barbara also provide every 
comfort. 

Palm-shaded avenues, acres of 
roses and tropical foliage. Outdoor 
sports — golf, surf bathing, deep-sea 
fishing, and mountain climbing. 





The California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 

San Diego and San Francisco 
Best train for best travelers 


Address nearest office The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R’y System for travel books — 
“To California and Back,” ‘Southern 
California,” “* Golf in California,” and “ A 
Climatic Miracle.” Sent for 15 cents. 


NEW YORK, 377 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 711 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 332 Washingtoa St. 
DETROIT, 151 Griswold St. 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 417 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO, 109 Adams St. 

PEORIA, 103 South Adams St. 
KANSAS CITY, roth & Main Sts. 
DES MOINES, 308 Equitable Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 503 Guaranty Bldg. 
DENVER, 1700 Lawrence St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 411 Dooly Blk. 
LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St. 
SANTA BARBARA, 635% State St. 
GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. 
DALLAS, 246 Main St. 

SAN ANTONIO, 101 E. Commerce St. 
ATLANTA, 14 N, Pryor St. 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


EYLAND LINE ®570N, LWERROOL, 
an : 
jing regularly. lst Com. $40, CAF opwarery Degen 


mer. ne S, 
eeelphian,” Dec. 18th; “ Lancastrian,” Dec. 25th ; *‘ Kings- 
n” to London, Dec, 17th ; Iberian,’ to London, Dec. 28th. 


(, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


dyn from December to May. Accommodates 20 guests. 
Jorterms, etc., address N.S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
ARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 














Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





29 east 17% street 
r meres 
ne Irena OR 


(i METAL WORK 
: Ryeny DESCRIPTION 
FOUNDRIES & SHOPS 


EAST 28% §29% 
STREETS 


Bo” 


NATIONAL Biscuit COMPANY 


Fr -s 
ff On the Plate J 


a 


x 


p 














MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE. 


GLYCERINE TABLETS, 


LICORICE TABLETS, 


(S$ & 10$ PACKAGES.) 
FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 





7 WOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST, 


(10¢ POCKET TINS.) 
FOR RELIEF OF 


MAILED FREE UPONRECEIPT OF PRICE 
863 Broanway, WY.cITY. 
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BENEDICT BROS, 


Jewelers 


FOUNDED 








OLD LOCATION OF NEW LOCATION 


SAMUEL W. BENEDICT Washington Life Ins. Bldg. 


and BENEDICT BROS. 141 BROADWAY 
in Wall Street, 1835 Cor. Liberty Street, N. Y. 








Benedict's Time is Standard Time 


Eh HE Watch and Jewelry House of Benedict Bros. was 

established in Wall Street, in 1819, by Samuel W. 
Benedict, the father of the present Benedict Bros., which 
makes it probably the oldest in thejr line in this country. 
The present Benedicts removed to the corner of Cortlandt 
Street in 1863. They have long desired to have larger and 
fire-proof quarters, and now have, they believe, the most at- 
tractive Jewelry Store in the United States, and perhaps in 
the world. Their specialties are fine Watches, Diamonds 
and other Precious Gems. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSVRANCE BVILDING 
141 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York 
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Four Magazines for the Price of One 


E are often asked, ‘‘How can you doit?’ The answer is simple—we are “ wholesalers.” 
We sent nearly 80,000 subscribers to the Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a 
single week);: over 50,000 to the Cosmopolitan, and immense numbers to other magazines. 
Our checks accompany every order, and publishers are relieved of large expenses for advertising, circular- 
izing, ete. Kavareuys therefore, we get the lowest possible prices—these prices are given exclusively 
to us—and we give the public the benefit of them. ° 
Last Season more than 300,000 People took Advantage of our remarkable offers. 
All subscriptions are for a full year and may be sent to one or different addresses. Foreign postage extra. 


Breads OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER ; € Value 


SUCGESS (neworrenewal) «9s 2@ 2» w@ @ lar Price 
Review of Reviews (new) ‘ 2.50 


a a a 

Pres bscribe: by addi 1.00 to the club price, 
ihenadate eae at tee Ralheed Weaneiee wan tlanea 3.00 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Montily (new or renewal) 1.00 


The Wousehold, the Designer, or Good Housekeeping may be substituted 


Cosmopolitan (new orrenewal) 5» « « o» 1200 | (Personal checks 

. The Household, Good Housekeeping, or the Designer may be substituted J accepted.) 
All of the magazines mentioned herein are controlled by us, exclusively, for clubbing purposes None of the 

periodicals can be secured at the remarkably low clubbing prices, save through, or in combination with SUCCESS. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


The ‘dollar magazines”’ referred to in the following offers are the Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, the 
Household, Good Housekeeping and the Designer, Regular Price Our Price 
SUCCESS, and any one of the above dollar magazines e ‘ - ° - $2.00 $1.50 
SUCCESS, and any ftwo of the above dollar magazines . ° A ° 3-00 . 
SUCCESS, _~ reed cep Sed of the above dollar magazines . . . ° - 4.00 2.50 

o iews (n 
SUCCESS } ao vow teen Resteies | and any one of the above dollar magazines 5.00 2.50 


SUGGESS and LESLIE’S WEEKLY ° js . ; F - 8.00 2.75 
SUCCESS § pay neers ge they nd and any ftwo of the above dollar magazines 6.00 3.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new) and Current Literature (new) ° ° - 650 3.00 


Rey. of Reviews (new), 
SUCCESS | or Current Lit. (new) {and New England Magazine . . ° 7.00 3.00 


success | REVIEW OF REVIEWS (4) | and LESLIE'S WEEKLY . 8.00 3.75 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Reviews (new), Cur. Lit. (new) and New Eng. Magazine 4 9-50 4.00 


New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all magazings in our list (in- 

CNnewals $ cluding SUCCESS), except Current Literature, the Review of Reviews and the North 

American Review, for which all subscriptions must be new; but present subscribers to these three magazines may renew 

their subscriptions through our offers by adding one dollar for each renewal subscription to the combination prices 

named. Transfers from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. A subscription to SUCCESS, either new 
or renewal, must be included in every order. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFEi 


Regular Price > 


SUCCESS (newor'renewal) = = = = $100 a | o In 








North American Review (new) - # §.00 Value 


Present subscribers may renew by adding $1.00 to the club price, or 
Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted 


Present subscribers may renew by adding $1.00 to the club ,-ice, or any Only 
two of the above $1 00 magaziues may be substituted 


Review of Reviews (new) = = «=«- = ‘(2260 


Present subscribers may renew by adding $1 00 to the cluy price, or (Personal checks 


Current Literature (new) = = = = 300 tor Ss 5 





New England Magazine may be substituted } a Fr) J accepted) 
Note: These four magazines will keep you in constant touch with the world of thought on all the burning questions 


of the day. 
. s A new subscription to the Review of R.cviews, a new subscription to Current Literature, 
Substitutions $ and a new or renewal subscriptioa toto Wew England Magazine may be substituted each 
for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly. Good liousekeeping, the Designer, and the Household 
may be substituted each for any other on our list except SUCCESS. 
Subseriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies — otherwise with issues of the 
month following that in which the subscription is received. Send in your order at onee, especially 
where subscriptions are intended for holiday gifts, and we will guarantee satisfactory service. 
Send orders and remittances to 


Uni Order i j 
The Success Co. 29° Biitding” New York §°%'imeiey 
Copies of above periodicals may be obtained from fy 4 ee with whom orders for these 


combinations may also be left. Write tous for free » “How to organize and conduct a 
Magazine-Circle.” 
Puts Te Tae SMI 
, a7! R oy a0 


' + 


Ve want representatives for SUCCESS in every city, t 


ae o'u 
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[Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


seis we The Self & 
Sex Series 











has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


eee 
Fg Toe 
Dr. Joseph Cook, ——— 


Rev. Chas. M, Sheldon 


— 
Rev. F B, Meyer, ; 
Dr. Theo, L, Cuyler. 
Dr. Francis E, Clark. 


Bishop Vincent, 


Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” ; 
Frances E, Willard, 
¢ Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and B R AN D 
Row Hundreds of Others. 


SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. CQ iLK 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. : 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

wees Rete oe Ought to Know. SEND” mA _— 

at a Man of 45 Ought to Know. N BOOK 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. FOR BABIES MOTHERS 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 


What a Young Wife Ought to Know. Never !et a little child’s cold “run on.” There is 


i E il tabl ontents. sure danger and perhaps death at the end of it. i 
Price, $ per copy, post free. Send for we sng ni infantile organs are always helped by Dr. D. Jayne's 
Vir Publishing Company, 2)362' Pitisia | Pa Expectorant, and the little ones like it.—Adv. 
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Holiday i 
Table Linens «== 


Trade-Mark) 
Especially suitable for holiday gifts 
are the lace trimmed, embroidered 
and fine hemstitched Table Linens, in- 
cluding— 
Afternoon Tea and Luncheon Cloths, 
$6.00 to $75.00 each. 
Fine Hemstitched Sets 
(Cloth and one dozen Napkins), 
$10.00 to $50.00 a Set. 


e © 
Centerpieces, The Only Dentifrice 
Embroidered, $1.50 to $30.00. 
Lace, $4.00 to $25.00. 
Doilies, 
Finger Bowl, $3.00 to $50.00 doz. 
Plate, $9.00 to $100.00 doz. 


which, after_a scientific investigation 
by the dental profession, has been offi- 
clally endorsed as 


... THE BEST... 


Dentacura is a paste In a handy tube. 
You can get it at your druggist’s for % 
cents. If not, send the 25 cents to us. 


FREE. —A large sample and booklet 
that really tells how to take care of the 


4 0 


PLL IVIL 


These goods will be placed in boxes bearing our name 
and trade-mark—the seal of sterling quality in linens. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 


aT 


RA COMPANY 
James McCutcheon & Co., mochty og + Newark, Ned. 


“The Linen Store,” 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 


} 
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